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“Thank goodness you’re here, Mr. Logan!” 
After the fire department leaves, the 
man you want to see most is your own 
“Mr. Logan”... your Insurance Agent. 
Reade Logan is known all over town for 
his advice, his helping hand... for being 
the man who stands between you and loss, 
when trouble comes. 
Take a look at some of our fr: 
Reade’s “briefcase histories”. 
v The fire at the Madison’s c{,-, A 
enough insurance to take can WAZ 
valuable furnishings as well as 


because of Reade’s insistance on addition- 
al jewelry insurance to meet higher values. 


v The auto mishaps, the accidents, the 
lawsuits that could have meant a serious 
money loss to so many, without Reade’s 
insurance advice beforehand, his prompt 
help afterwards. 
ea * + * 
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itself, thanks to Reade. nN full color advertisements featuring YOU, 2 protection to fit 
rs 


v The disappearance of Mrs. W 


mond engagement ring, fully D' between the public and loss 


the Agent, as the man who stands 


» why should you? 


HE STANDS BETWEEN 
YOU AND LOSS! 
Your insurance Agents 
your protector... working 
in your interest. He helps 
you select the right kind 
of protection ... person 
ally handles every detail 
if you have a loss. Let 











FREE! If you're planning to build or remodel, don’t miss North America’s free book ‘Hidden Hazards”, an authoritative, 64-page, « hi dvise you 
Qlustrated book full of know-how for safe home construction. Ask any Agent of North America Companies listed below for your copy, e _ = 


INSURANCE COMPANY O1 


, NORTH AMERICA 


“a COMPANIES, 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the North America 
Companies which meet: the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine and Casualty insurance. Sold only through Agents or Brokers 


{insurance Company of North America » Indemnity Insurance Company of North America » Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company © The Alliance Insurance Company ot Phila 
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THE NEW AUDOGRAPH not 

only helps you get more 

work done easier and 

better, but also helps 

your secretary expedite it with un- 
any accuracy ! 

The secret lies in a combination 
faupocrapx features making tran- 
«iption effortless, eliminating dis- 
actions, and concentrating your sec- 
wttaty's attention on your dictation only! 


The new AUDOGRAPH gives her 
wattol of volume and tone, with 
udestandability achieved by no 
whet dictation system. With the 


Phone AUDOGRAPH your city for demonstration 
Foreign Distribution, Westrex Corporation — 
(Western Electric Export Corporation) 






patented aupoGraPH Electromatic 
Index she can clearly see the length, 
beginning and end of messages. She 
can spot and hear corrections before 
beginning to type. She can start, 
stop instantly, split syllables if she 
wishes, backspace anywhere. She 
can listen through a Feathertone 
Earpiece, 
even on a sound beam — with no 


tiny as an earring, or 


earpiece at all! 

WHEN YOU CONSIDER 
how much your sec- 
retary's speed with 
accuracy increases your 
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Your Secretary Can Keep Pace With You Accurately! 





own executive accomplishment, when 
you consider all the superior features 
of the auDoGRAPH . . . then you will 
understand the importance of know- 
ing more about the auDoGRAPH before 
you decide on any other dictation 
system. For full information, ask 
your secretary to mail the coupon 
today! f 


PLEASE TeLt ME MORE! 


A PRODUCT OF 


THe SBRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


W. E. DITMARS, President - 16 ARBOR ST. - 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Originators of the Pay Station Telephone and 
Mekers of Communications Equipment since 1891 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS 
































































Closing Bid Prices 
furnished through the courtesy of ‘the birst Boston Corporatio, 
1948 Range 
High Low 20th 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ......... 85 78 8 
Aetna Insurance Company ................ 4834 4214 433, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... 53% 43 dy 
Agricultural Insurance Company .......... 6U ol w 
American Alliance Ins. Company .......... 22 1/% 20, 
American Automobile Ins. Company ...... 4014 stile 3u4, 
American Casualty Company .............. 11% 10 Ly 
American Equitable Assurance Company.. 20% l+% 18 
American Insurance Company (Newark).. 18 log 6k 
American Re-Insurance Company ......... 31 tus 30-5 
American Reserve Insurance Colpany .... 2214 1u% Ry 
American Surety Company ............... bule dl% Oy 
Automobile Insurance Company ........... su 20 3% 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company... 41 oy TWh 
Boston Insurance Company ............... 2 03 64 
Camden Fire Insurance Association ....... 2u% 1i% lw 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. ... 83 O% SS 
Continental Casualty Company ........... 5244 49 494 
Continental Insurance Company .......... 63% 4516 EYE 
NO PUBLIC LIABILITY RISK Here... Eagle Fire Insurance Company ............ 2 i 1% 
Employers Group Associates .............. 32% 20 3% 
Employers Reinsurance Company ......... bu 67 bd, 
: Excess Insurance Company of America .... v 7% Shy 
but no business either! Every day Federal Insurance Company ...°........... 5i% 41% 0% 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland. liv 143 1 
. . Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company.. ts 534 2% 
that storekeepers are in busi- Fire Association of Philadelphia .......... vig 45 ; 5 
Z ; Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company ...... 103544 Sag 103 
ness, they are subject to lawsuits Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark) .. 1D 11% 13% 
General Reinsurance Corporation ......... Zo 22 27 
caused by accidental injury, sick- Glens Falls Insurance Company Rigiee se peste 4014 10% HY 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company .... Us v% y 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company ..... ya | 1; 21 
ness or disease suffered by the Great American Insurance Company ...... oe 255% am 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ......... ye) tin 2 
public. Hartford Fire Insurance Company ........ 12244 10u44 ll 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. ... 35 2d 31 
‘ e Home Insurance Company .............s6. 29% 23% 2a 
Here is a fine opportunity for Insurance Company of North America .... 107 v2 10 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York .. 3s 32% 3s 
real Producers to sell Manu- Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co... 19% 17 18 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company. DY be A) oy 
. . Maryland Casualty Company .............. 15)4 115 lo 
facturers Storekeeper Ss Policy Maryland Casualty Conv. Pfd. ............. 23% 19% 2314 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. .. 2944 2% 264, 
Form 99. Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation .... 28% 24% 27 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. ..... T% 4554 Oy 
. os Monumental Life Insurance Company ..... 4144 40 4 
Write, call or visit the nearest National Casualty Company .............+.-- 2644 24} wv 
National Fire Insurance Company ........ 45 4114 H% 
office and find out about this National Union Fire Insurance Company... 305% 31 32 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company ...... 28% 24% 20% 
commission-maker now New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company.. 4414 HL i's 
°-. 1 New York Fire Insurance Company ...... 14% 105 134 
Northern Insurance Company ............+ S2 G49 Wr 
North River Insurance Company ...... tee 245% 21% 4 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford 7™ IMs a 
Northwestern National Insurance Company 23 116 14 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (The) .. 41 37 i 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company .......... 105 6 Ws 
ANUFACTURERS Pacific Indemnity Company ..............- 51 46% vod 
Phoenix Insurance Company .............. £0 $14 = 
. Preferred Accident Insurance Company ... 4% 3 oa 
Casualty Insurance Co. Providence Washington Insurance Co. .... 35% J0%2 a4 
: Reinsurance Corporation of New York .... 5 414 a 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard Republic Insurance Company—Dallas ..... 28 23 24 
. 8 a 
Rhode Island Insurance Company .......-. 2% 1% on 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ..... 81 66% a 
Se NEE ois scn ce Vie ese ciccets cess 51 45 ba 
W. STANLEY KITE, President Security Insurance Company (New Haven) 27% 23% 4 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. .. 40 43% 
Standard Accident Insurance Company ... 33 254% Bot 
Travelers Insurance Company .........-+-- 605 470 = 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company ...... 52 4414 = 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company .........--- 5444 46 — 
U. S. Guarantee Company .............+++: 77 64% pa 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company ...-- 37 30% —_ 
—— 
¥ Entered as Secona Class Matter at Post Office at Albany. u. 
Best's eee XECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $4.00 Tf 


Insurance News BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. Year in the United States. Publication Date: 10th 
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* Based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price indexes of 50 industrial 
W railroad and 20 public utility stocks combin 


CASUALTY FIRE 
1946 1947-1948 1946 1947 1948 
Jen. 31..... 485.8 399.7 390.1 245.6 209.8 201.4 
feb. 28..... 454.8 399.4 371.0 238.3 210.8 195.4 
Mer, 3!..... 466.7 390.1 388.6 241.9 204.9 206.7 
Apr, 30... 474.8 374.3 3963 242.9 195.1 213.4 
May 3!..... 472.1 372.5 410.5 236.4 188.9 227.3 
june 30..... 464.9 383.2 400.4 229.7 199.9 215.1 
jdy 31... 461.6 382.0 226.8 197.9 
hug, 31..... 449.0 381.0 222.5 193.7 
Sept. 30..... 398.0 372.3 1 190.0 
Oct 31..... 396.8 372.9 196.1 196.2 
Nov. 30..... 394.0 377.9 193.7 196.4 
Dec. 31..... 400.5 383.4 200.9 199.5 


NSURANCE shares reacted last month following 
three successive monthly rises. The decline, however, 
was less than the rise recorded in May and left the index 
at the mid-year date well above the 1947 year-end close. 
The index of leading fire companies’ shares dropped 
neatly 544% to close June 30 at 215.1 against 227.3 on 
May 31 and 199.5 on December 31, 1947. Casualty 
shares dropped 214% to 400.4 compared with 410.5 on 
May 31 and 383.4 at the end of 1947. 


Fire Stocks 


All but four of the fire stocks in our index declined 
in June. Such issues as Boston, Continental, Fidelity- 
Phenix, Hartford and Insurance Company of North 
America showed losses of from five to more than eight 
points. Providence Washington and Westchester de- 
dined three points, while among the low-priced shares 
American and Firemen’s dropped slightly more than 
me and one-half points. 


Casualty Stocks 


Resisting the downward trend among the cas sualty 
shares were American Surety, Maryland Casua!ty and 
U. S. Guarantee, all of which advanced fractionally. 
Principal declines were registered by Fidelity & Deposit, 
off nine points, and Aetna ( ‘asualty, Continental Cas- 
ualty, New Amsterdam and U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
with losses ranging up to three and one-half points. 


For July, 1948 











THE 
PEARL AMERICAN GROUP 





Pearl Assurance Company Ltd. 
United States Branch 


Eureka Security Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company 





Monarch Fire Insurance Company 





On the occasion of the com- 
memoration of its 21st Anniver- 
sary of Distinguished Service 
in the United States, PEARL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY is 
proud to reaffirm the policy of 
the entire PEARL AMERICAN 
GROUP. 


@ Sound underwriting 
@ Prompt attention 


@ Personal service to agents 
and clients 


AREY 


HOME OFFICE: (9 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, WN. Y. 


CLEVELAND 
313 Bulkley Bldg. 
= PHILADELPHIA 
525 Chestnut St. 
(PEARL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. SAN FRANCISCO 
369 Pine Street 

js NEW YORK 


26 Cliff St. 
CINCINNATI 
1423-24 Carew Tower 
CHICAGO 
175 W. Jackson Bivd. 





FIRE—INLAND MARINE—AUTOMOBILE 








PROMOTION?... Make it so good 
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Promotion does its best sales work only 
when the paper is right. Rising Intralace 
is the most versatile paper on the market. 
For your special job there’s one that tops 
the field ... Ask your printer which one. 
He'll know—he’s an expert! 


Rising Intralace 


V New brilliant white V Inexpensive 
V5 weights V Distinctive pattern appearance 
V Envelopes to match in 5 sizes 


V Specially sized for offset and gravure 
Excellent printing surface for letterpress 









WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 


hising Papers 


ASK YOUR PRINTER... HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass 











Control Policy Records 


with [Jexigraph 


“Fred... keep this 
strictly od 
confidential!” § 






“I'm mailing you a DiSCopy of this SoundScriber 
recording of our conversation.” 


Use Dexigraph photocopies to make pre- 
mium record cards available to any de- 


SoundScriber’s latest, exc/usive Discopying doubles 
the convenience of telephone recording. Now you 








may exchange confidential information without 
transcribing it... make verbatim live-voice copies 
of your phone calls automatically, by Discopying 
them for personnel concerned. Make as many 
DisCcopies as you need, retain the original . . . send 
a Discopy to the voice at the other end of the line for 
confirmation. And it’s done right at your desk on 
the SoundScriber that records your daily dictation. 


DisCopying is standard in all SoundScriber re- 
corders . . . at no additional cost. Ask for a demon- 
stration by any of SoundScriber’s 220 national 
Sales and Service outlets or mail the coupon, today! 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Tha SOUNDSCRIBR CORPORATION, Dept. BF-7, Naw Haven 4, Cona. 


Send me information on piscopying. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY STATE 


partment at any time—yet keep originals 
in the Premium Accounting Department 
right at hand for immediate reference or 
posting. Eliminate delays, keep cards 
up-to-date. 

Dexigraph is fast, economical, accu- 
rate. Creates up to 300 records an hour. 
No experience needed. No proofreading. 
Photocopies cost only a few cents each. 


Send today for free folder. Photo 
Records Div., Room 157, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 


FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY USE PHOTGGRAPHY 


Reminglon Read 
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THINGS TO COME 


REDICTIONS of the state 9 

the industry twenty-five year 
hence were made by a panel of g 
insurance journalists at a 
last month of the Insurance A 
tising Conference. In_ brief, 
speakers foresaw: “The INSUT Aner 
producer either will have been fogged 
out of business or will have advanesd 
to professional status largely inde. 
pendent of company domination, (It 
may be that) the commission system 
will vanish and instead producers 
will be compensated by their clients 
on a fee basis” —Elmer Miller, Jour. 
nal of Commerce; “‘A form of group 
property insurance whereby the 
usual forms of fire and other insur 
ance would be provided by the owner 
of a business or apartment building 
under a form of master group cov- 
erage’ —John F. Willenbrock, The 
Insurance Field; “The service par 
of insurance will cater more and 
more to loss prevention and the need 
for better human relations”—Ralph 
E. Richman, The National Under- 
writer ; “The one element which wil 
not, in my opinion, change substan- 
tially is the requirement that insur- 
ance salesmen justify themselves by 
the public service they provide’— 
Ambrose W. Hussey, American 
Agency Bulletin ; “The property i- 
surance business seems destined to 
lose its separate identity and become 
thoroughly entwined with the cas 
ualty branch of the business. Greater 
emphasis will be placed on invest- 
ment management and over-all op- 
erating efficiency. Assets of the 
industry may reach $20 billion, sur- 
plus $74 billion and premium vol- 
ume $15 billion”—Chester M. Kel- 
logg, Best’s INSURANCE News. 






MISSOURI CASUALTY 
REGULATION 


ATE regulation of casualty and 

surety insurance is provided for 
in Missouri by Senate Bill 14 
which becomes effective July 19. 
The bill, which provides less 
regulation than the All-Indusity 
model, was supported by the state 
agents’ association and a number of 
independent companies but op 
by Superintendent Owen G. 
son. 
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(Case History #96) 
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THE CUSTOMER'S DIGNITY WAS HURT . . . but the 
sore had worse wounds to lick, Their floors were 
slippery; shoppers constantly took spills. Many 
were minor, but serious injuries hit a two-a-week 
average. While claims piled up, the, store's repus 
uation dropped. 





“Can we write our own insurance?” the store Polished floors CAN be safe! A Legge floor expert 
asked itself. “Insurance companies can’t carry poor proved that. Six months ago he introduced a floor 
tisks.” So when the insurance men blamed the slippery maintenance program that gave the store bright-look- 
floor polish, the store asked advice. ‘Call in Legge,” ing, Non-Slip floors. Not a single shopper has slipped 
was the answer. , since then! 


ARE YOUR INSURANCE RATES TOO HIGH? 


Your accident record determines your liability insurance rates, Slippery floors keep both 
high. That's one of the “hidden” costs of old-fashioned floor maintenance discussed 
in our free booklet, “Mr. Higby Learned About Floor Safety the Hard Way.” 

It reveals other drains on overhead; tells how a Legge expert engineers a scientific 
upkeep plan to your floors that saves life, limb and dollars. 









IT’S YOURS WITHOUT OBLIGATION. For your WALTER G. LEGGE CO., INC. 


* ny. | 
copy, clip coupon to your letterhead and mail. | oot wndiaen boned Giines . ul. | 


| Gentlemen: 
Please send me your free book, “Mr. 
I Higby Learned About Floor Safety the 
Hard Way.” 





OF WON-SL/P F\00R MAINTENANCE 








! Signed 
WwW LEGGE ! Title 
ALTER G. COMPANY, INC. I 


NewYork © Boston © St.Louis + Chicago «+ Ft.Worth * Seattle © Cleveland 
let Angeles + Washington,D.C. © Denver «+ Rochester © Pittsburgh * Detroit | Area 
-_ 





| Type of Floor 
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MAGINE, for a moment, being deprived of your 

expiration, ledger or collection records by fire. You'd 

be in a pretty bad fix, wouldn’t you? How would you 

collect? How would you know what was coming up 
for renewal? 

As an insurance agent no one need tell you about the 
value of protection — you see its evidence every day. 
And you know that fire is no respecter of persons — it 
can strike your records without warning unless they are 
protected. 

The Remington Rand Safe-File 60 is designed to give 
your records recognized, certified protection during the 


day as well as at night. Constructed on the most ad- 
vanced scientific principles, including rugged monolithic 
steel-reinforced insulation, it is certified to withstand 
severe heat for a period of at least one hour without 
damage to paper contents. 

And you'll have added convenience when you use 
Remington Rand’s Insurance Line Folder with the 
Kompakt Fastener. Records ordinarily scattered through- 
out various unprotected office files are consolidated in 
one location. Each customer’s folder holds auto, casualty 
and fire daily reports, and endorsements securely filed 
behind the line record card. With a// the facts at your 
fingertips you can answer any coverage question a cus- 
tomer may ask — instantly. 

Don’t delay in providing this indispensable protection 
and record-keeping efficiency for your business. Call our 
office near you or write Systems Division, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10 for a FREE copy of SC 595 —an 
88-page illustrated catalog containing full details on 
insulated equipment. 


SYSTEMS 


vont 
‘ 


oUSUEUUOROEE 


Remington Rand insulated ledger equipment, in type and sizes to suit 
your needs, provides certified protection for insurance agency records. 


Safe-File 60: One-hour laboratory-certified fire 
protection for your important agency records. 
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FIRE 
AND ALLIED LINES 


Distinguished service to agent 
and assured for more than 
238 years has earned the SUN 


its world-wide recognition. 








COMPANY DEVELOPMENT; 


A SUMMARY of the insurance company developmen, 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent montis 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examin. 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired compania: 


ARKANSAS 


Licensed 


American Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ......... Morrilton, Ark 
Admitted 
Eureka Security Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ...... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Protective Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. ......St. Louis, Mo 
CALIFORNIA 
Admitted 
Resolute Fire Insurance Company............ Providence, R. | 
DELAWARE 
Admitted 
Halifax Insurance Company........... Halifax, N. S., Canada 
HAWAII 
Withdrawn 
Dixie Fire Insurance Company.............. Greensboro, N.C. 
Western National Indemnity Company...... San Francisco, Cal, 
ILLINOIS 
Licensed 
La Salle Fire & Marine Mutual Ins. Co. .......... Chicago, Ill. 
INDIANA 
Licensed 
American Agricultural Insurance Co. ........ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Admitted 
American Motorists Fire Insurance Co. .......... Chicago, Ill. 
Great Central Insurance Company................. Peoria, Ill. 
Guarantee Insurance Company.............. Los Angeles, Cal, 
IOWA 
Admitted 
American National Fire Insurance Co. ...... New York, N.Y. 
Arkwright Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .......... Boston, Mass. 
Blackstone Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........ Providence, R. I. 
Cotton & Woolen Mfrs. Mutual Ins. Co. ........ Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia Mfrs. Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ...... Philadelphia, Pa 
Protection Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .......... Chicago, Ill. 
Union Marine & General Insurance Co. .... Liverpool, England 
KANSAS 
Licensed 
Dodge City Mutual Hail Ins. Co. ...... Dodge City, Kansas 
KENTUCKY 
Admitted 
Casualty Indemnity Exchange.................. St. Louis, Mo. 
MAINE 
Examined 


York Mutual Insurance Co. of Maine....West Buxton, Maine 
MARYLAND 


Licensed 
Airport Operators Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........ Bethesda, Md. 
Admitted pees 
Assurance Company of America............ New York, N. Y. 
Germantown Fire Insurance Company....:... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Examined 
Airport Operators Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........ Bethesda, Md. 
Paramount Insurance Company..............- Baltimore, Md. 
NEW YORK 
Examined 
Atlas Assurance Company, Ltd. ............. London, England 
Bovina Cooperative Fire Ins. Co. ........ Bovina Center, N. Y. 


Butternuts Town Cooperative Fire Ins. Co. a 
Gilbertsville, N. Y. 


Exchange Mutual Indemnity Company......... Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Farmers Mutual Insurance Company...... Pine Plains, N. ¥. 
Glens Falls Indemnity Company............ Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Grange Cooperative Fire Insurance Co. ..... Glens Falls, N. Y. 
New Scotland Mutual Insurance Co. ...... Feura Bush, . Y. 
Pittstown Cooperative Fire Ins. Co. ......Schaghticoke, N. Y. 
St. Lawrence County Patrons Fire Relief Ass'n. .Canton, N. Y. 
Security Mutual Fire Insurance Company.......- Delhi, N. Y. 
Walton Cooperative Fire Insurance Company. ...Waltom, N. : 


White Creek Fire Insurance Company....Eagle Bridge, N. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
License Suspended ; . p 
Hanover Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........ Philadelphia, 54 
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Examined 

Abington Mutual Fire Association......... Clark’s Green, Pa. 
Colonial Mutual Casualty Company......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Excess Reinsurance Company of America....Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fire Ins. Co. of Northampton County... .........0. Easton, Pa. 
Grocers Cash Deposit Mut. Fire Ins. Co. ....Huntingdon, Pa, 
Huntingdon Cash Deposit Mut. Fire Ins. Co. .. Huntingdon, Pa. 
Vonroe Mutual Insurance Company............ Palmerton, Pa. 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Sinking Springs......... . Reading, Pa. 
\utual Fire, Marine & Inland Ins. Co. ...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Mutual Assurance Company..... ....-Bethlehem, Pa. 
Schuylkill Valley Mutual Wind, Storm & Lightning : 

EM, ccccscccveenceveserevescovccseeresece Reading, Pa. 
Southern Mutual Fire DNS AD. ovo eccenksehan York, Pa. 
Stewartstown Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ....Stewartstown, Pa. 
Windsor Mutual Assistance & Fire Ins. Co. .... Hamburg, Pa. 

PUERTO RICO 
Admitted 
Boston Insurance Company............eeeeeeeee Boston, Mass. 
Examined 
Porto Rico & American Insurance Co., Inc. ....5an Juan, P. R. 
4 SOUTH CAROLINA 
Licensed : 
Southern Home Insurance Company.......... Columbia, S. C. 
: Admitted 
Trinity Universal Insurance ee Cree Dallas, Texas 
TENNESSEE 
Admitted or 
American National Fire Insurance Co. ...... New York, N. Y. 
Hudson Insurance Company................New York, N. , 4 
Prudential Ins. Co. of Great Britain......... New York, N. Y. 
WISCONSIN 
Admitted 
Assurance Company of America............ New York, N. Y. 


Grand Rapids Merchants Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ; 
~ 4 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


Admitted ; 
Calvert Fire Insurance Company.............. Baltimore, Md. 
ALBERTA 
Admitted 
Providence Underwriters Agency of the 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. ...... Providence, R. I. 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Admitted 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp, Ltd. ..... London, England 
Royal Scottish Insurance Co., Ltd.......... Glasgow, Scotland 
ONTARIO 
Admitted 
Nordisk Reinsurance Company, Ltd. ....Copenhagen, Denmark 
QUEBEC 
Admitted 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. ...... Boston, Mass. 
Eureka Security Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ....Cincinnati, Ohio 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


AUGUST 


2-4 Federation of Insurance Counsel, annual convention, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, Michigan. 

9-10 West Virginia Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, White Sulphur Springs. 

23-25 International Federation of Commercial Travelers Insurance 
Organizations, annual meeting, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 
Francisco, California. 


SEPTEMBER 


- 4 Sm Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, convention, 
allas. 

1-8 South Dakota Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Rapid City. 

%10 Michigan Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids. 

I+11 Colorado Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Frontdale-in-the-Pines, Evergreen. 

5-16 pepetetien of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, Salt 

e City. 

I-17 Minnesota Association of Insurance Agents, annual conven- 

tion. St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul. 
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Proudly 
Serving 

Our More 

Than 5500 
Licensed Agents 


Although we are licensed in 
only 19 of the 48 states, still 
we are one of the 25 largest 
producers of fidelity and 


surety bonds in the nation. 


THERE MUST BE A REASON. IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
INVESTIGATE. 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S OLDEST BONDING COMPANIES 





175 W. Jackson Bivd. 21 W. 10th Street Sioux Falls 
Chicago 4, Illinois Kansas City 6, Mo. South Dakota 
ll 









If fishing is your hobby... 









You have the equipment that’s just 


right for you. 






You find that you get the best re- 






sults with tackle you prefer using. 






If typing 























You’d use the typewriter that is just 
right for you. 

It’s a good bet that your choice 
would be a Royal—the typewriter that’s 
built up an overwhelming preference 


among those who type. 


To get the best results from your 
secretarial staff, supply them with 
Royals—the typewriters that are pre- 


ferred! 








No “ifs” about it... Royals are tops 


Popularity! Just see how Royal rates with secretaries and 
typists. A national survey shows that the preference for Royals 
equals the combined preference for the next three most 
popular standard office typewriters. Your typists will do more 
work, better work on machines they prefer using. 

Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving fea- 
tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter. That's 
why Royals are preferred. That’s why they result in higher 
production per machine! 

Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. 
Royals stand up... spend more time on the job, less time out 
for repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for your 
typewriter investment! 


ROYAL~ World's No. 1 Typewriter 
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CO ENE R 


tet The term rule on fire insurance has been under 
attack for some time and for several different and very 
good reasons. Under many of the new state rating 
laws the question of whether or not term discounts are 
unfairly discriminatory will be raised. In fact, it has 
already been raised by New York Superintendent 
Dineen as outlined in Term Policies on page 17. 


wee Insurance share prices are sensitive to general 
business and market conditions for 
Brief comment on general business and specific com- 
ment on underlying insurance underwriting outlook 
appears in the article /nsurance Stock Trends on page 


19, 


several reasons. 


tt Last month we reviewed the trends of experience 
on the classes of business underwritten by stock casualty 
insurance companies. This month we present a detailed 
study of the casualty experience by lines of the mutual 
and reciprocal carriers, the comments and aggregate 
figures of the mutuals on page 21 and the reciprocals 


on page 18. 


*** Since June 30, under Public Law 15, the business 
of insurance has been subject to the Sherman Act, the 
Federal Trade Commission Act and the Clayton Act 
to the extent that such business is not regulated by state 
law. Just what this means is outlined by the general 
counsel of the Federal Trade Commission in the article 
Public Regulation on page 23. 


*** Rates will be more scientific as better statistics 
become availab’e and in the promulgation of rates some 
factor must be inserted for expenses. As commissions 
represent the largest single item of expense they will 
come under increasing scrutiny. Management and 
agents alike have a responsibility to the public to see 
that not only is the loading for commissions fair and 
adequate to the producer but not excessive insofar as 
the buying public is concerned. The president of the 
Boston and Old Colony Insurance Companies explores 
this subject in Js There a Commission Problem? on 


page 27, 
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*** Because of the increasing interest in auto financial 
responsibility laws we are presenting extracts of the 
annual report of the Deputy Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles of New York which outlines experience cover- 
ing a very large number of automobiles in this state. 
The report is on page 29. 

***® Due to the unusual increase in property damage 
and collision loss ratios since 1943 a number of auto- 
mobile damage committees have been appointed through- 
out the country to study the problem and recommend 
appropriate methods to reduce the high cost of auto 
repairs. A division claim manager of the American 
Mutual Liability covers this in Automobile Repair Costs 
on page 31. 


*** \Vorkmen’s compensation claims can be of long 
duration with very indefinite prognosis as to final cost. 
As an estimated closing value is used in the experience 
rating procedure the correctness of loss reserves is an 
important factor as outlined in Reserve Values on page 
35. 


**k* One of the best selling ‘articles from a non-insur- 
ance source that we have seen for some time appeared 
in Outdoor Life. We are calling it to your attention 
by reprinting it under the title Sport Insurance on page 
41. As a companion article but on the side of accident 
prevention we present | acation Life Savers on page 71. 
Then, just to complete the picture as to vacation costs, 
monetary this time, see ’acations on page 88 which out- 
lines the high cost of breathing. 


**x*x The recent war emphasized the need for trained 
personnel when supervisors were lost to the armed 
services. It will be re-emphasized as the insurance in- 
dustry goes into a period of more intensive regulation. 
Thus the article Training Program for Employees on 
page 75 by the treasurer of the Mutual Reinsurance 
Bureau. 


**x* The Minnesota State Supreme Court decided re- 
cently in favor of the Minneapolis Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and against J. T. Miller, a general agent who 
had charged conspiracy, boycotting and illegal rate mak- 
ing on the part of the agents’ association. Because of 
the widespread general interest in the case, we present 
the decision in full on page 79 under the title Local 
Board Case. 


**&* Non-occupational disability laws have been adopted 
in three states and are expected to be introduced in 
additional states in the next legislative year. This de- 
velopment is highly important as outlined in Group and 
Workmen's Compensation on page 92. 
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AUTOMOBILE RATES 
INCREASED 


HE National Bureau of Casualty 

Underwriters recently announced 
a revision of automobile liability in- 
surance rates which is stated to be 
part of a countrywide program to 
realign rates by states and territories 
within states in accordance with the 
most recent available experience. In 
Illinois, private passenger car rates 
are increased on the average 15.5% 
for bodily injury and 14.9% for 
property damage liability insurance. 
Sodily injury liability rates for com- 
mercial cars are increased on the 
average 15% and 13.7% for prop- 
erty damage liability insurance. In 
addition, a new 
private passenger cars has been in- 
troduced to apply where non-busi- 
ness use cars are operated by per- 
sons under 25 years of age. The rate 
for this class will be within 5% of 
the rate for business use operation. 
There were 61,500 more drivers 


classification of 


under 25 involved in death and in- 
jury accidents last year than in 1946. 


















It is estimated that drivers in this 
age group were involved in more 
than 25% of all accidents last year, 
although they number well under 
20% of the nation’s drivers. While 
the countrywide trend is toward 
higher bodily injury and property 
damage liability rates, reflecting the 
combined effect of accident fre- 
quency and higher hospital, medical 
and repair costs and higher court 
verdicts, the local experience has 
governed the revision in each state, 
thus permitting rates in some terri- 
tories to be continued without 
change. 


OHIO AUTO DEALERS 


GENCY forces in Ohio have 

appealed to the common pleas 
court against a recent decision of the 
Division of Insurance that automo- 
bile dealers, as a class, may not be 
denied licenses to sell insurance if 
they otherwise qualify. The depart- 
ment’s action was based on a pre- 
vious court decision. 













CAUSES OF AUTO © 
ACCIDENTS | 


UTOMOBILE accidents 

not caused by bad luck 
believed by drivers who have reg 
of repeated traffic violations ang 
cidents but by driving after dm 
ing, disobedience of traffic 
lack of courtesy on the road 
faulty comprehension of what «& 
an accident. These conclusions waa! 
reached after a comprehensive stage 
financed by the Eno Foundationggae 
reported at the Eastern Conferem 
of Motor Vehicle Administratgm 
by Dr. Herbert J. Stack, direct 
of the Center for Safety Educati 
at New York University. 





| 
) 
| 


At the same conference, Jesse Wy 
Randall, president of The Travelemg 
Insurance Companies, asserted thal 
20% of the driving public 
driving hazardous for all. Ao 
ing to Mr. Randall, this 20% q 
made up largely of the dru 
driver, the younger driver, the 
dent-prone driver, the reckless dri 
and the speeder. 
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A JUNIOR FILING SYSTEM 
FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED. 





NEW “FUTURA GRAY” 
















A 3001—Two letter size drawers, on 
Sanitary base. Equipped with plastic 
hardware. 16” deep—total height 30%”. 
$24.95. ; 
B 3002—Combination of one letter size 
drawer and one storage compartment, 
on Sanitary base. Equipped with plastic 
hardware. 16” deep—total height 3042”. 
$24.95. 


ON SALE AT YOUR LOCAL STATIONER—OFFICE FURNITURE 
DEALER AND DEPARTMENT STORES. 


C 3046—Two letter size drawers on 
Sanitary base (3001) plus one double 
4 x 6 (F3462) card cabinet. 16” deep 
—total height 364%”. $30.95. 


D 1600—Two door storage cabinet, 
equipped with lock. 24” wide—16” 
deep—36%” high. $28.60. 
















Pam MOT IIS ALIS yy. 63, N. Y. 


Stil 


MATCH THEM 
BUILD-UP YOUR 
OWN UNITS 


IDEAL FOR 
BRANCH OFFICES 
SMALL OFFICES 
FIELD OFFICES 

SOLICITORS—SALESMER 
HOME FILING 

INTER-DEPT. FILING 













170 W. 233¢d St. 
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a TIME— 


suddenly you have time 


bee —for that business 


call, an early train, 






maybe 18 holes before 


dark. You enjoy working 





now, and get more done! You 

have an Edison Electronic Voicewriter. 
Dictation is no longer a chore eating 

up your time, and your secretary's. Alone 
and at your convenience, you simply talk 
the work away. Edison’s exclusive 


Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action ‘“‘tailor- 





makes” your voice so that your 

secretary “gets every word” clearly 

and unmistakably, saving costly, 

time-consuming errors, 

No other instrument matches Edison 

understandability . . . for only Edison Phone “EDIPHONE” in your city, 


or write Thomas A. Edison, In- 


has Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. corporated, West Orange, New 
Jersey. In Canada: Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
1, Ontario. 








en | ATARDS 
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CaS 


T WOULD be grand for yachtsmen if they could 

line up all the dangerous boating hazards 
at pistol point—march them to the rail and 
make them: walk the plank—see them splash 
into the deep, gone for good . . . But they can't! 


As long as the elements last—and human 
frailty continues—boating hazards will remain. 
So the dest thing for all pleasure boat owners is 
protection against the serious losses hazards can 
entail—the protection of sound pleasure boat in- 
surance in the strongest insurance companies. 

You can offer that kind of solid protection 
to the yachtsmen in your community—through 
the Marine Office of America! You can protect 


Walk the Plank! 














them from loss from casualty hazards of nearly 
every kind, damage to the property of others, 
and personal liability losses, too. And you can 
back that protection with the Marine Office's 
three decades of specialized experience, the 
combined strength and resources of its strong 
and dependable member companies. 


Start contacting the owners of boats—big 
and little—in your community today! Offer 
them the protection they need—and want! 
Bolster your seasonal premium income with this 
good business. Write us for application forms 
and personal help, if you need it, on large or 
unusual risks. Now is a good time to start! 


Marine Office of America advertising is appearing 
currently in all leading yachting publications. 


MARINE OFFICE 


or AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK Son Froncisco 4, Colifornia Seattle 4, Washington 


——— 
SERVICE OFFICES 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
Insuronce Exchange Bidg. Conal Building 
Chicago 4, lilinois New Orleans 12, Lovisiena 
7. . 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
340 Pine Street Colman Building 








CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 








TERM POLICIES 


HE term rule on fire insurance has been under 

attack for some time and for several different and 
yery good reasons. Insurance Commissioner William 
4 Sullivan of Washington has been one of the most 
militant advocates of its abolition. He has freely pre- 
gnted his views on the subject and has been trying 
to get action through the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. His arguments are primarily eco- 
nomic and were set forth in detail in a letter last summer 
to the president of the Association (Brst’s INSURANCE 
News for September, 1947). 

Commissioner Sullivan stressed the extraordinary 
burden placed upon company resources resu:ting from 
writing business for terms of more than one year and 
illustrated mathematically how the elimination of the 
tem rule would immediately restore the capacity of 
fire insurers to take care of the constantly growing needs 
of the insuring public. He went on to demonstrate 
that there is now no real or practical relation between 
rate reductions granted under the term rule and savings 
in administration overhead and value of the use of the 
money resulting from the longer term. 

This spring Ontario and Quebec raised fire insurance 
rates by changing the three-year term formula from 
2% to 3 times the annual rate minus 10%. Other 
Canadian Provinces are expected to make _ similar 
changes. 

Under many of the new rating laws that have been 
adopted by the various states to maintain state regula- 
tion and keep the insurance business from coming 
under the federal anti-trust laws, the question of term 
discounts and whether or not they are unfairly dis- 
ciminatory will be raised. This line of reasoning has 
been greatly strengthened by the recent Supreme Court 
decision in the Morton Salt case. 

This phase of the subject has been opened by New 
York Superintendent of Insurance Robert E. Dineen 
in the following letter recently addressed to the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organization: 


“Gentlemen : 

“This Department has been giving consideration to 
the basis for existing term discounts and to the question 
ato what is a proper duration for a fire policy. 

“While there is not complete unanimity of opinion 
m the subject, many competent observers believe that 
mder the terms of U. S. Public Law 15, as amended, 
the Robinson-Patman Anti-Discrimination Act will be 
plicable to the business of insurance after July 1, 
IM8, unless the states undertake to regulate the area 
‘ered by that statute. In the rating article of the 
Insurance Law, the New York State Legislature has 
prohibited unfair discrimination in insurance rates. 
Under this statute, this Department is called upon to 
provide administration at the state level in lieu of the 
rgulation which the business would otherwise have 


tbtained federally. 
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“In a sense, a discount for term of an insurance policy 
is somewhat akin to the quantity discount encountered 
in the field of ordinary business. In view of the stress 
laid by the Robinson-Patman Act on so-called quantity 
discounts (c.f., Federal Trade Commission v. Morton 
Salt Company, decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, May 3, 1948), our Department feels impelled 
to undertake a review of all your existing filings em- 
bodying term discounts. 

“Wholly aside from the Department's obligation to 
see to it that the quality of the protection afforded to 
our citizens at the state level is comparable to that 
provided at the federal level, the experience of this 
Department in the 1943-4 and 1947 fire insurance rate 
revisions leads us to believe that such a review would 
have been necessary in any event. The New York In- 
surance Law provides that whenever the Superintendent 
finds that rates are ‘excessive, inadequate, unfairly dis- 
criminatory or otherwise unreasonable,’ he shall order 
them adjusted. If the discount to the long-term buyer 
is inadequate, there is discrimination against him. Con- 
versely, if the discount is over-generous, there is dis- 
crimination against the short-term buyer. Furthermore, 
excessive or inadequate term discounts applied to the 
annual rate can produce not only discriminatory rates 
but excessive or inadequate term rates as compared to 
annual rates. 

“The wording of the rating article makes it clear 
that the Legislature has imposed an obligation by law 
upon both the rating organization and the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance to see to it that term discounts 
comply with the statutory standards. Under the rating 
article, as amended, the Superintendent may require 
rating organizations to file with him information sup- 
porting their filings. In connection with term discounts, 
this information should obviously include factual data 
supporting the discount granted, and it should be suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to enable both the rating organiza- 
tion and the Superintendent of Insurance to determine 
that the discounts meet the statutory tests. We must not 
make the mistake of replacing existing arbitrary term 
discounts with new discounts that are equally arbitrary. 

“T have already instructed certain members of the 
Department staff to conduct an independent study of 
this problem with a view towards enabling the De- 
partment to secure all information necessary to take 
whatever action is indicated. I suggest that you initiate 
similar studies at the first opportunity so that both of us 
can review the existing filings in an intelligent manner. 
This matter should have your preferred action. In the 
event that long-range studies are necessary, this should 
not prevent us from taking interim remedial steps, if 
necessary, with reasonable promptness. 

“Furthermore, it has been suggested that many of 
our difficulties in connection with rate revisions could 
be either eliminated or reduced by cutting down the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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TERM POLICIES—Continued 


maximum duration of term policies. The possibilities 
range all the way from cutting the maximum term to 
three years to the complete elimination of all policy 
terms in excess of one year. From the standpoint of 
rate making alone, the latter suggestion has much merit, 
but unless some form of continuous policy were em- 
ployed, it would increase clerical work at a time when 
we should be seeking to reduce it. Furthermore, an 
abrupt transition from five-year policies to annual poli- 
cies would create a number of immediate problems 
which would be avoided by some intermediate steps, such 
as fixing a maximum term of three years. 

“A fire insurance rate is nothing more or less than 
a forecast, and our experience has been that the longer 
the forecast the less accurate the rate may turn out to 
be in actual application. Sometimes, of course, the ex- 
perience develops in line with the forecast, but just as 
frequently it turns more or less favorable than antici- 
pated. In the process, the rate becomes disadvantageous 
to either the company or the policyholder. These un- 
certainties inherent in any long-range forecast may, 
under appropriate circumstances, require that the Super- 
intendent, acting under the ‘otherwise unreasonable’ 
standard of our rating statute, disapprove such filings. 

“Accordingly, we suggest that you give this problem 
of unduly long policy terms your earnest consideration 
in conjunction with the reasonableness of present term 
discounts, and that you be prepared to act on both at 
the same time. Needless to say, we assume that in this 
process you will give consideration to the practical 
effects of any changes recommended, not only upon your 
member or subscriber companies, but upon buyers and 
producers as well.” 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


HL downward trend of spiraling fire losses recorde 

in April of this year, the*first such occurrence singe 
March, 1944, proved to be only a temporary develop. 
ment as the losses resumed their upward climb in May. 
The National Board’s estimated total for the latter 
month was $59,256,000, an increase of 4.8% compared 
with May, 1947 although reflecting a seasonal decline 
of 7.0% from the April, 1948 total. 

For the year ended May 31, 1948 estimated fire losses 
aggregated $705,973,000 which is $13,338,000 greater 
than the all-time high of $692,635,000 for the calendar 
year 1947, 

A comparative table of fire losses follows : 


(Last 000 omitted) 








1945 1946 1947 

I 5:5 Sind daty tote ti $34,090 $44,240 $5084 
DD ipi++.0ia,cedben 34,054 40,998 49 357 
SN ksi ts hte Shia 34,096 40,019 51,359 
September ........ 32,447 40,256 47 9% 
re 34,470 40,108 54946 
November ........ 37,393 44,706 51,346 
December ........ 49,478 58,094 68,361 
1946 1947 1948 
OS ETT ee 49,808 57,180 63,010 
oo, 51,759 64,247 71,521 
a 53,252 72,435 74236 
0 eee 52,153 68,029 63,751 
| RRS 46,094 56,545 59 256 
$509,094 $626,857 $705,973 


CASUALTY RECIPROCAL UNDERWRITING 


of individuals, firms or corporations commonly 

termed “subscribers” who exchange contracts of 
insurance on the reciprocal or inter-insurance plan 
through the medium of an attorney-in-fact. Most ex- 
changes restrict their writings to select risks in certain 
industries, territories or coverages. In the casualty field, 
they generally write automobile or compensation. 


A RECIPROCAL exchange is composed of a group 





Premiums Unearned Premiums 

Written Premiums Earned 

tAuto Liability .......... $29,989 $11,710 27,539 
tOther Liability ......... 1,675 409 1,547 
tWorkmen’s Comp. ...... 19,679 483 19,558 
Auto Property Damage . 15,412 6,300 13,548 
PaaS GCOMABIOR no. ccs 27,191 10,965 24,441 
Other P.D: & Coll. ..... 128 42 115 
Miscellaneous Auto . 12,383 4,712 11,239 
emec. @ UWn8ed. 2.022005 1,434 599 1,110 

Totals & Average 

Ratios—1947 ......... $107,891 $35,220 $99,097 


* Last 000 omitted. + Ratios to premium written.  % Case basis. 
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Total premium volume of casualty reciprocal ex- 
changes in 1947 reflected a substantial increase of $28; 
847,000 or 37% to $107,891,000. Underwriting opera- 
tions produced a statutory profit of $12,887,000 on 
earned premiums of $99,097,000. Automobile property 
damage and auto collision were in the red in 1946 but 
showed improvement in 1947 when underwriting gains 
were reported. 


Losses & t + t 


Cl. Exp. Comms. Other Total Under- Ratio 

mes to . ont Unde. on wine me 
Tr s. UXp. UXp. ron . : 

Sinead —— Inc'd Inc'd or Loss Earned 
59.3 8.7 19.2 27.9 $ 2,814 10.3 
37.2 8.1 22.1 30.2 465 30.1 
57.9 5.3 15.6 20.9 4,118 21.0 
68.4 7.9 19.1 27.0 110 08 
59.6 6.7 19.3 26.0 2,812 lls 
49.5 11.4 22.9 34.3 14 ize 
42.0 11.8 18.8 30.6 2,722 a 
47.7 19.7 32.4 52.1 -168 -13. 
57.9 8.0 16.7 26.7 $12,887 139 
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INSURANCE STOCK TRENDS 


NSURANCE share prices are sensitive to general 

tysiness and market conditions for several reasons. 

It goes without saying that insurance stocks compete 
sith other classes of securities as investments so that 
gere is bound to be a close correlation with the general 
garket. However, insurance shares are inclined to show 
iss yiolent swings in price because of their high invest- 
sent caliber and relatively stable dividends. Not only 
ye the volume of underwriting commitments and the 

ience on many lines closely tied to general busi- 
yess conditions but fire and casualty companies own 
aibstantial blocks of bonds and stocks as investments. 
Therefore, to evaluate trends in the insurance share 
market, it is necessary to look beyond the operations of 
the insurance business. 

The year 1947 broke many records with employment 
and production at all-time highs in many industries. 
Business boomed, wages boomed and prices boomed in 
an inflationary spiral, that is, virtually all prices except 
sock prices. The stock market was one of the few ele- 
ments in our economy that was not inflated in 1947. 

This marked degree of caution on the part of investors 
was attributed to many factors and sentiment early in 
1948 was also far from bullish. The coal shutdown, steel 
shortages and strikes cut into production, commodity 
prices slumped and there was a definite slackening in 
buying in several important lines. With higher operat- 
ing costs and higher break-even points, investors were 
discounting a possible drop in earnings. 


By the end of the first quarter sentiment began to 
change, industrial production picked up, demand rose 
and by May the business news indicated that activity in 
most lines would probably continue on a high level for 
the rest of this year and quite possibly longer. Many 
factors contributed to this change in sentiment: The 
European Recovery Program, tax reduction, the infla- 
tionary shift in budget outlook, armament spending, 
record peacetime building and construction figures, the 
trend toward settling wage disputes by negotiation 
rather than by strikes, the suspension of raising short- 
tem money rates to discourage credit expansion and, 
last but not least, an anticipated change in the Adminis- 
tration. Past performance clearly demonstrates that in- 
dustrial production and stock prices have almost always 
been higher at the end of presidential election years than 
at their start with the average gain considerably greater 
when Republican presidents were elected. 


Market prices of insurance shares not only reflected 
the low level of the general stock market in 1947 but 
discounted the low underwriting returns of the business. 
Insurance share prices fluctuated within narrow limits 
in 1947 and the downward slide in February, 1948 left 
them near the lows of the preceding year. Market per- 
formance since then has been much better, reflecting the 
general change in business sentiment and showing at 

a modest recognition of the improved insurance 
underwriting outlook. 


For July, 1948 


Despite the Texas City disaster and a record number 
of other catastrophes, the over-all experience of fire 
companies was fractionally better in 1947 than for any 
of the preceding three years. This improvement was 
due principally to much more favorable results on motor 
vehicle business. Although experience on straight fire 
business is still unsatisfactory, fire losses have slackened 
in their precipitous rise and the increases in rates in a 
number of territories and classifications should soon 
begin to be reflected in underwriting returns. More- 
over, there is a distinct possibility that discounts on 
term business may be reduced which would have the 
effect of a rate increase and in fact might well be made 
in lieu of a general rate increase. Fire companies are 
probably in a more favorable statistical position than is 
generally realized by virtue of the very substantial vol- 
ume of three and five year business written over the 
past two years. As this business becomes earned, and 
the high level of writings continues, the companies will 
receive an automatic increase of some 15% to 20% in 
earned premiums to absorb the somewhat higher losses 
being incurred. Barring any larger-than-average num- 
ber of catastrophes, the industry may well hope for a 
drop of two or three points in loss ratio which, with an 
unusually low expense ratio on the larger volume of 
business, would give them an estimated operating profit 
margin several points better than for any of the last 
four lean years. On a statutory basis, because of the 
further increase in unearned premiums on the still ris- 
ing volume of business, the results will, of course, not 
show up as well. 

Casualty underwriting, which deteriorated rapidly in 
1945 and 1946 on adverse automobile experience which 
jumped the over-all loss ratio about four points in each 
year, improved materially in 1947 with a drop of about 
four points in loss ratio so that the industry as a whole 
had an estimated adjusted profit margin of about 5%. 
Further anticipated improvement on automobile, bur- 
glary and glass lines should more than offset any pos- 
sible retrogression on any of the other lines so that 1948 
looks like a good year for the casualty carriers. 

The tremendous increase in volume underwritten by 
both fire and casualty carriers has added materially to 
assets and, therefore, increased their income from in- 
vestments. Insurance companies normally pay out in 
dividends at least three-quarters of the investment in- 
come they receive. However, due to the necessity of 
setting up unearned premium reserves on a full 100% 
basis, a substantial part of the acquisition cost of the 
new business had to come from surplus accounts so that 
dividends have not been increased in line with the higher 
investment income earned. Thus, the additional factor 
of relatively low yield has tended to keep insurance 
share prices depressed in relation to either earnings or 
estimated liquidating value. As soon as premium vol- 
ume levels off or assumes a more modest rate of growth, 
many companies are expected to increase their divi- 
dends. 
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Recent announcement by the Library of Con- 





gress that it has been selected for permanent 
preservation, gives recognition to A Word To 


The Wise as a film of national importance. 
never before, with over $2,000,000 of our 


Acceptance by audiences aggregating 1,375, ; é . 
national wealth going up in smoke each day. 


000 is proof of its worth. Ever since produc- 
tion by National Retailers, copies of the film 


. have been shuttled throughout the country for HOW TO GET THIS FILM 


showings sponsored by local insurance agents, Communicate with the company at its executive 

fire marshalls and civic groups. offices or with any of its local agents. Reserva- 
The film’s folksy story of typical American tions should be made well in advance, due to 

family life shows how common fire hazards wide spread demand. 

may be eliminsted. This is a 16mm black and white sound film, 
The lessons it teaches are needed now as taking 17 minutes to run. 


NATIONAL RETAILERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President and Chairman 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 7450 SHERIDAN ROAD, CHICAGO 26 
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MUTUAL CASUALTY UNDERWRITING 














GGREGATE eight and a quarter 
figures in the mu- * Combined Loss and Expense Ratios times greater than writ- 
tual field are in- . 1943 1944 «1945 1946S s«1947' | ings recorded in the 

ae All A. & H. excl. Group ...... 90.1 87.6 91.5 91.6 95.1 ee se ae 

' > yr > 2 > 

dined to be misleading Grou Accident & Health... 69:8 929 826 753 @32 | ‘atly thirties and more 

wless cognizance 1S |tAuto Liability ............. 83.0 79.3 863 93.9 876 | ‘than six and one half 
taken of the varying tLia. other than Auto ........ 68.6 67.2 68.2 68.0 77.0 times the volume writ- 

: ae watten tel- tWorkmen's Compensation ... 82.4 82.9 81.0 82.8 76.7 ten in 1929. the a 

plans of opera DS cau fadrtine. ooo «2 60.0 56.2 720 569 77.2 ; , a 

wed by the companies [Surety ...................-. 58.0 586 52.1 49.4 79.5 | depression peak. 

f ide difference PR pr eee 87.2 86.1 87.6 91.0 103.4 f omobile premi 

and the wi 1 ‘asses of [Burglary and Theft 2000. 607 695 784 778 7e4) — -sut mobile presse 

im size and C asses O Boiler and Machinery res. 60.7 61.5 55.5 64.3 64.5 volume continued 1ts 

hysiness underwritten. Auto eas Damage .. 80.4 91.6 109.6 JI5.1 102.6 upward trend, advanc- 

r . ae me Auto Collision eR re 86.1 107.5 124.3 109.0 86.5 : Of ~~ 

Some companies obtam al ap yn Na 46 090 #89 =T19 «785 ing 32%, due in part to 

business through agency —| Miscellaneous Auto 763 80.7 90.2 874 77.0} higher rates. However, 

organizations, while | Unsegregated 81.2 8689.6 = 86.1 92.6 = 93.8 | =the increase in property 
site either all — Se ee age rates faile 
aihers write either a Grand Totals 632 853 879 989 053 | ‘amage rates failed to 
or a substantial portion Pennines Whiiion keep pace with  ris- 
of business on a direct (Millions) .............44. $440 $485 $540 $688 = $887 | ing replacement costs. 
lasis. Still others spe- + Case basis for 1945, 1946 and 1947. Property damage writ- 
* Losses incurred to premiums earned; expenses incurred to premiums written. 5 


cialize in certain classes 
of risks. Many of the 
mutuals in the casualty field operate on a dividend 
basis, while others write non-participating business and, 
particularly in workmen’s compensation, much business 
is written on some retrospective rating plan. Accident 
and health business written by mutual life insurance 
companies and by carriers operating on the assessment 
plan are included in the totals. 

While most of the accident and health business and 
somewhere near half of the automobile business is ac- 
quired through agency channels on a commission basis, 
most of the workmen’s compensation business under- 
written by mutuals is written direct and on a participat- 
ing basis. Many of the compensation risks are large and 
the average total underwriting expense is lower than 
for any line except group accident and health. 

Net premiums written by the mutual companies in 
1947 advanced by about 29% to reach $887,111,000. 
At this level premium production was approximately 





Premiums Unearned Premiums 
Written Premiums Earned 
All A. & H. excl. Group $124,680 $ 29,826 $122,131 
Group Acc. & Health ... 145,094 11,701 142,639 
Auto Liability ......... 150,664 52,609 139,635 
Other Rasbality ......... 31,681 15,302 29,413 
Workmen's COMM. nn. cas 228,462 44,277 224,266 
Es asso ane 1,673 1,658 1,479 
A 422 217 343 
= OS aes 1,975 1,613 1,885 
Burglary & Theft ...... 4,893 3,104 4,582 
ler & Machinery 6,359 4,095 5,303 
Auto. Prop. Damage 69,855 25,637 61,852 
Auto Collision ......... 78,985 26,787 72,697 
Other P.D. & Coll. ..... 5,737 1,606 5,185 
Miscellaneous Auto ..... 25,642 8,994 23,188 
=a aeet 117 42 116 
Matgregated .......... 10,872 2,767 9,784 
Totals & Average 
Ratios, 1947... $887,111 230,235 $844,498 


. . 
Last 000 omitted. + Ratios to premiums written. 
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ings, up 44%, were 
more favorable than in 
1946 with a decline of twelve points in the loss ratio, 
nevertheless an underwriting loss of $3,767,000 was 
incurred. Auto liability writings were up almost 25% 
in 1947, with experience more favorable and the in- 
curred loss ratio declining six points to 61.9%. Colli- 
sion business, up 33%, was profitable for the first time 
since 1943 and registered a drop of almost twenty-two 
points in the incurred loss ratio during 1947. 

Accident and health premiums have shown a re- 
markable growth during the last seven years to reach 
nearly $270,000,000 in 1947, and represent approxi- 
mately 30% of the entire writings of the mutual com- 
panies. This is $41,000,000 greater than workmen’s 
compensation volume, which prior to 1946 was the 
leading line for many years. 

Workmen’s compensation volume, up more than 31%, 
attained an all time high of $228,462,000 in 1947. The 
loss ratio declined six points to 60.4% during the year. 





All figures on a case basis for reserves. 


Losses & + + t * 
Cl. Exp. Comms. Other Total Under- Ratio 
Inc’d to and Undr. Undr. writing to 
Prems. Brok’g Exp. Exp Profit Prems. 
Earned Inc’d Inc’d Inc’d or Loss Earned 
56.5 23.4 15.2 38.6 $ 4,908 4.0 
67.2 3.8 12.2 16.0 23,606 16.6 
61.9 10.2 15.5 25.7 14,418 10.3 
51.2 7.5 18.3 25.8 6,170 21.0 
60.4 2.1 14.2 16.3 51,463 23.0 
1.1 1.8 24.3 26.1 287 19.4 
45.1 21.6 12.8 34.4 4 12.7 
67.3 16.9 19.2 36.1 ~97 -5.2 
42.5 17.7 18.2 35.9 877 19.1 
31.6 4.3 28.6 32.9 1,537 29.0 
75.5 11.8 15.3 27.1 —3,767 6,1 
61.4 11.1 14.0 25.1 8,198 11.3 
53.9 5.7 18.9 24.6 980 18.9 
48.5 16.2 12.3 28.5 4,627 20.0 
99.4 4.2 20.0 24.2 —28 -23.8 
66.5 15.4 11.9 27.3 304 3.1 
61.5 9.2 14.6 23.8 $113,529 13.4 
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THE DOLLARS 
and CENTS OF 
FREE ENTERPRISE 


Freedom to work, to progress 
and to succeed is a basic factor 
in our American heritage. And 
the jobs necessary to the reali- 
zation of this freedom repre- 
sent invested money . . . indeed, 
a job today in American indus- 
try represents a capital invest- 


ment of over $6000. 


The dollars and cents necessary 
to this vital phase of a demo- 
cratic economy come from 
the freely selected investments 
of hard-working Americans in 
every walk of life. It is their 
tangible display of faith in-our 
free enterprise system. 


Here you are looking down 
a working day of the New York 
Stock Exchange. This vast 
market-place for securities, to- 
gether with the other great 
security exchanges of America, 
provides an efficient clearing 
house where individual Ameri- 
cans can freely share in the 
productive plant which has 
made this country great. 

In like manner, The American 
Insurance Group, through its 
10,000 agents and brokers, pro- 
vides the vital service of pro- 
tecting the real values of these 
investments by providing ever- 
improved and ever-expanding 
quality protection against loss. 
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Newark, New Jersey 
The American Insurance Co. 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. 


The Columbia Fire | Co. 





The Jersey Fire Underwriters 


Trading floor, New York Stock Exchange 
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Public Law 15—7/9th Con- 

gress, the business of insur- 
ance will be subject to the Sherman 
Act, the Federal Trade Commission 
Act and the Clayton Act to the 
extent that such business is not regu- 
lated by State law. 


A posi June 30, 1948, under 


F.T.C. Act 


The Federal Trade Commission 
isconcerned with the enforcement of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act 
and the Clayton Act and, after June 
30, 1948, will have the power to take 
steps authorized by these acts to 
prevent practices violative of either 
of the Acts which are not, to use 
the words of the statute, “regulated 
by State law.” 

The present Congress has pro- 
vided the Commission with $10,000, 
as was stated in the Senate Report, 
for “mail order insurance regulatory 
work, when such insurance is not 
covered by State law.” While this 
sum will not be ear-marked in the 
appropriation bill for insurance work, 
itis the amount agreed upon by both 
Houses for this feature of the Com- 
mission’s work. The Commission 
might divert other funds to this 
work, but this is not likely in view 
of the extensive program for anti- 
monopoly and other pressing work 
considered by the Congress. 


Can the Commission Act? 


_ The first determination to be made 
many matter involving insurance is 
whether the Commission has author- 
ty to act, assuming the practices 
charged violate one of the Acts men- 
tioned. This is primarily a question 
of law and will, of course, be deter- 
mined as early as possible to avoid 
loss of time and money in investigat- 
m§ a matter about which the Com- 


For July, 1948 


WILLIAM T. KELLEY 
General Counsel, Federal Trade Commission 


mission can do nothing. This ques- 
tion will require the collecting and 
correlating of all data available re- 
flecting the laws and regulations 
having the effect of laws in the sev- 
eral states. This will, likewise, re- 
quire a consideration of the con- 
struction given such laws and 
regulations by the agencies of the 
states charged with the enforcement 
of such laws and regulations, as well 
as a consideration of the decisions 
of the courts of the several states. 


To keep the Commission cur- 
rently informed in this respect, it 
will be necessary to maintain close 
contact with the responsible state 
officials. It is my thought that a 
large part of the work of the Com- 
mission in connection with the in- 
surance business during the fiscal 
year 1949 will be devoted to ascer- 
taining the extent to which the states 
have gone in regulating acts, prac- 
tices and methods which. will, in 
the absence of such regulation, be 
subject to corrective action by the 
Commission as violative of one of 
these Acts. While this work cannot 
be undertaken until after June 30, 
1948, preliminary organizational 
steps are in progress and the Com- 
mission will be ready to function 
when the law becomes effective. 


Section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended, de- 
clares unfair methods of competi- 
tion and unfair and deceptive acts 
and practices in commerce to be un- 
lawful. When the Commission has 
reason to believe that any person, 
partnership or corporation has en- 
gaged in such acts, practices or 
methods in commerce and that a 
proceeding by it in respect thereof 
would be in the interest of the pub- 
lic, it is authorized to act. The 
phrase “unfair methods of competi- 
tion” is not defined in the Act; but, 


in the first case in which the Su- 
preme Court had occasion to con- 
sider this language, it associated this 
phrase with those practices “opposed 
to good morals because characterized 
by deception, bad faith, fraud, or 
oppression, or as against public pol- 
icy because of their dangerous tend- 
ency unduly to hinder competition 
or create monopoly.” 


Practices and Methods 


Neither is the phrase “unfair and 
deceptive acts and practices” de- 
fined, though certain acts are de- 
scribed in the Act as falling within 
this inhibition. Practices and meth- 
ods, to name a few which are now 
generally regarded as prohibited by 
Section 5, are combination or con- 
spiracy to fix or control prices or 
to hamper, boycott or obstruct busi- 
ness rivals; misrepresentation -as to 
composition, origin, quality or 
source of products; false and mis- 
leading advertising ; sale of products 
by means of lottery or chance de- 
vices ; commercial bribery; and dis- 
paragement or misrepresentation 
concerning a competitor. Others too 
numerous to mention, most of which 
are inherently unfair either to com- 
petitors or the public, have been held 
to be unlawful under this section. 
In short, violations of the Act ad- 
ministered by the Commission range 
from simple commercial deceit to 
cofmplex problems of industry price 
structure. 


The Commission's Authority 


The Commission’s authority to 
establish facts is provided in Sec- 
tions 6 and 9 of the Act. Under 
these sections, the Commission has 
authority to gather and compile in- 


{Continued on the next page) 
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formation concerning the organiza- 
tion of the business, conduct, prac- 
tices and management of any 
corporation engaged in commerce, 
with certain named exceptions, and 
its relation to other corporations and 
to individuals, associations and part- 
nerships ; it has authority to require 
such corporations, under oath, to file 
annual or special reports or answers 
in writing to specific questions; it 
has the right of access to, for the 
purpose of examination, and the 
right to copy any documentary evi- 
dence of any corporation being in- 
vestigated or proceeded against. 

These sections also provide the 
necessary authority to subpoena and 
compel the attendance of witnesses 
and the production of documentary 
evidence relating to any matter un- 
der investigation. I do not anticipate 
that the Commission will find occa- 
sion to use the powers granted it of 
requiring, under compulsion, annual 
or spécial reports or answers in writ- 
ing to specific questions in connec- 
tion with the insurance business 
during the fiscal year. 


Initiation of Action 


Most matters arising under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act are 
brought to the attention of the Com- 
mission by a competitor of the al- 
leged violator or by a member of 
the public who feels wronged by the 
practices forming the basis for the 


complaint. In other instances, the 
Commission initiates investigations 
by reason of information coming to 
it through trade journals, periodicals 
and other media of public informa- 
tion. In all cases, however, the Com- 
mission proceeds in its own name 
and the name of the person directing 
its attention to the matter is not 
disclosed. 

If the Commission decides that 
the facts alleged are supported by 
facts that constitute a violation of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
the matter is assigned to the investi- 
gational staff for development. In 
some instances, sufficient data may 
be secured by correspondence to en- 
able the Commission to dispose of 
the matter. In others, it is necessary 
to conduct a field investigation, in 
which case, an attorney-examiner of 
the Commission is assigned to the 
matter and goes into the field to call 
on the alleged violator and apprise 
him of the nature of the investigation 
and to receive from him any factual 
evidence or explanation he desires to 
make in justification or in denial of 
the alleged illegal practices. A writ- 
ten record is made of all interviews 
and copies of all documentary evi- 
dence secured from the persons in- 
terviewed are attached to his report 
as exhibits. 

Upon completion of the field 
work and assembling of any docu- 
mentary data pertinent to the in- 
vestigation from other sources, the 
examiner prepares a final report, 
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which includes a recommendation te 
close or for the institution of for, 
proceedings. The final report, inter. 
view reports and all documenta, 
evidence secured are reviewed hy 
the head of the investigational diy) 
sion and he may concur in or dy. 
agree with the recommendation 
made by the attorney-examiner, The 
matter is then submitted to the Com. 
mission and assigned in rotation jp 
one of the Commissioners, who gyb- 
mits his recommendation to the ful 
Commission for discussion and ¢gp- 
sideration. If the Commission gop. 
cludes that the practices are violative 
of the Act and are such as may be 
corrected by agreement with the 
violator, the privilege of stipulation 
may be granted, whereby the alleged 
violator executes a document in writ- 
ing agreeing to discontinue the prac- 
tices found to be illegal. 

The Commission has found these 
stipulations very effective in elimi- 
nating numerous illegal practices 
without the necessity of issuing for- 
mal complaint. 


Formal Complaints 


If the practices are such that the 
Commission does not consider them 
appropriate for stipulation, it directs 
complaint and the files go to the 
Bureau of Litigation for handling. 
After service of the complaint and 
the filing of the respondent's an- 
swer, the evidence in support of and 
in opposition to the complaint will 
be heard by a trial examiner, who 
will then make his report to the Com- 
mission recommending such action 
as he deems appropriate, or the mat- 
ter may be disposed of without trial 
through a stipulation as to the facts 
entered of record or an answer at- 
mitting the material facts alleged, 
after which the Commission wil 
make its findings as to the facts and 
such order as is justified by the 
admitted facts. 

In a contested case, the pleadings, 
the testimony and other evidence, 
the report of the trial examiner and 
briefs of the attorney supporting the 
complaint and of the respondent m 
opposition thereto make up the ret 
ord which goes to the Commission 
for final decision. The case may be 
argued orally, upon timely request 
by either side. If an order is issued 


(Continued on page 68) 
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THE ADOBE PALACE 


“Here Conqueror and Conquered 
Live Again” 


PANISH grandees ... Franciscan friars 
. ...Indian warriors ...frontiersmen... 
soldiers of many nations have passed in 
history's long pageant through the portals 
of the Palace of the Governors in La Villa 
Real de la Santa Fe. The massive adobe 
walls have witnessed scenes of bloodshed 
and terror no less than ceremonies of regal 
pomp and splendor. 

The palace was built in 1610, the year 
Santa Fe was founded, and served as the 
governor's residence and headquarters. In 
the early days of Spanish rule Indians were 
tried there on charges of witchcraft and 
rebellion. Here fout Indians found guilty of 
murdering missionaries were hanged and 
their alleged accomplices were whipped 
and sold into slavery. In 1680, provoked by 
these and similar acts, an Indian uprising 


lorced one thousand of the townspeople to 





The Rito de los Frijoles Room 


seek refuge in the palace where 
they withstood several days’ 
siege. Then the Indians cut off 
the water supply, the livestock 
in the patio began to die and 
the Spaniards’ suffering became 
almost unbearable. Though the 
governor was able to rout the 
Indians temporarily 
by a surprise attack, 
he was compelled to 
abandon the province 
and fortwelve years the 
Indians held sway until 
New Mexico was re- 
conquered by General 


Lewis Wallace 


Diego de Vargas. 
During the Spanish rule, rebellious 
Indians and others were imprisoned in the 
palace dungeon, including a number of 
Americans charged with enter- 
ing the province for unlawful 
purposes. Among the latter were 
David Meriwether, later terri- 
torial governor of New Mexico, 
and Major Zebulon M. Pike. 
After being occupied for more 
than two centuries by the Span- 
ish and Mexicans, in 1846 the 
palace again changed owners 
when General Stephen Watts 
Kearny conquered New Mexico 








The Ecclesiastical Room, showing many early church furnishing s 


without firing a shot. During the American 
territorial period which tollowed, one of 
the most noted governors was General 
Lewis Wallace who wrote part of Ben Hur 
while a resident ot the palace. 

Now occupied by the School ot Ameri- 
can Research, Museum of New Mexico 
and Historical Society of New Mexico, this 
oldest government building in the United 
States continues to stand as a monument 
to the colorful history of the Southwest 
and a shrine of the several cultures, races 
and flags which have known it. 
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The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


x THE HOME * 
SPrsurance RYGaNY 


NEW YORK 
FIRE * AUTOMOBILE © MARINE INSURANCE 
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17—Sa. — 1863, Mississippi trade opened. 

18—Su.— 1944, Tokyo announced the loss of Saipan. 

19—M.—1870, start of Franco-Prussian War. 

20—Tu. —(\%) Full Moon, 9:31 A. M., E. S. T. 

21—W.—1796, Robert Burns died. 

22—Th.— 1620, the Pilgrims sailed from Leyden for America. 
—Fr.— An expanded plant calls for expanded insurance coverage. See your Agent 

or Bro 

24—Sa.—1847, Salt Lake City founded by Mormons. 

25—Su.— 1804, Lewis and Clark discover Missouri forks. 

26—M. — 1856, birth of George Bernard Shaw. 

27—Tu. — 1867, second Atlantic cable completed. 

28 —W. — 1868, ratification of the 14th Amendment. 

Last Quarter, 1:11 A. M., E. S. T. 

1588, defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

30—Fr. —1916, $22,000,000 property losses in Jersey City’s ‘‘Black Tom’’ explosions. 

31—Sa. —1925, France completed evacuation of Ruhr. 


29—Th.— € 








OBSERVATION for July: Replacement costs are higher than ever! It’s only common 
sense to increase insurance coverage proportionately. 
Agent or Broker today ! 





See your 


of prospects. For instance, you're 
passing up a good bet if you don’t 
canvas your present holders of or- 
dinary fire insurance. You'll be 
surprised at the amount of ex- 
tended coverage you can sell, in- 
cluding damage by airplanes. 
The Fire Association Group, as 
a member of the USAIG, is ina 
position to give you complete 
service and counsel in any Avia- 
tion insurance problem. For assis- 
tance, write to any of our offices. 
Or, direct to U.S. Aviation Under- 
writers, 80 John Street, New York 
7, aviation manager of the USAIG. 
Fire Association Group, 401 
Walnut St., Phila. 6, Pa. Branche: 
in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New 
York, San Francisco, Toronto. 
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* 4 That Sums Up aviation insur. 
sy ance in three quick words! 
Ht There are endless possibilities to 
x On July 25, 1909, Louis Bleriot, flying a little | were concentrating on reducing distance, insurance build volume in this almost Virgin 
{ monoplane, made the first English Channel flight | companies like those in Fire Association Group field. Coverages available today go 
4|| in a heavier-than-air machine. He took 37 min- | were concentrating on reducing fire hazards—a + far beyond simple Hull and Li bil- 
s utes to fly from Calais to Dover. And the world grew | policy that’s made city living safer, insurance costs cf P = 
smaller — also safer! For while men like Bleriot | lower than ever before. ity po icies, and they are far more 
s flexible than they were years back, 
| 1948—JULY hath 31 days ‘A fool must now and then be right by chance.” You have Group and Individual 
7i| 1—Th.—1871, Rome became capital of Italy. accident for passengers of sched- 
>| 2—Fr.—1946, Mississippi Negrocs voted for the first time in the Democratic Primarics. uled airlines and Accident Insur- 
|| 3—Sa. —1890, Idaho admitted to the Union. ance for Pilots...as well as Air 
1 a DAY. 1946, Republic of the Phillippines became an port Liability, Workmen’s Com. 
: independent nation. : . +2 ae 
s| 5S—M.-—lIs your property protected against damage by airplane? Ask your Agent oasconena and Employer's Liability 
AM or Broker — he’il know! ee. 
6—Ts.—@ New Moon, 4:09 P. M., E. S. T. In addition to these straight 
* 1944, two munitions ships exploded at Port Chicago, Calif. 322 killed. coverages, there is a wealth of 
S| = 7—W.—1946, Migucl Alcman elected President of Mexico. appeal in endorsements such as 
& 8—Th.— 1892, $25,000,000 loss, St. John s, N.F., fire. Hangar Keeper’s Liability and 
9—Fr. —1870, the Weather Bureau authorized by Congress Aine tidiitin hich * 
#1] 10—Sa. — 1890, Wyoming admitted to Union. -ampeagemgpecanats, Paganegstio: 
§|| 11—Se.—1863, start of New York City draft riots. written as extended protection to 
H 12—M.—Are you protected against losses from riots? Ask your Agent or Broker Airport Liability coverage. 
= he'll know! Your obvious prospects are of 
7) 13—Tu.— +) First Quarter, 6:30 A. M., E. S. T. course airlines, airport operators 
| 14— — —1789, storming of the Bastille. - and private plane owners; but these 
15—Th.—St. Swithin’s Day—a shower today is apt to bring rain on 40 succeeding ap. 
7 16—Fr. —1790, District of Columbia established. people represent only one grosp 
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FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 


Fire Association of Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
The Reliance Insurance Company Philadelphia National Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 

SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 
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ADVERTISING PAYS... 


try these ideas in your own 






local advertising 
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Is There G 


HILE the subject of commis- 
sions can be considered contro- 
yersial, I trust my record, as es- 
tablished in public addresses, as well 
gs in daily dealings with agents 
countrywide, is sufficient proof of 
my sincere interest in the welfare 
of the American agency system to 
justify my writing frankly. I am 
convinced should our views differ 
on any point, the reader will un- 
derstand, in directing his attention 
to such points, it is hoped they will 
be used as a basis for further con- 
structive thought and discussion. 
The seeming difference in views 
on this matter, as well as on any 
others, such as politics, religion, etc., 
remind me of a statement 
recently which explains many of the 
problems confronting men in the 
world today. It read: “The world 
is divided into people who think they 
are right.” It is that belief of being 
right which makes understanding 
of another’s views difficult and often 
results in much “flag waving” and 
emotionalism rather than construc- 
tive and impersonal thinking. I am 
satisfied, as 1 am sure you are, 
this great industry of ours will not 
be found wanting in reaching a 
sound and fair solution to the so- 
called “commission problem.” 


A New Era 


During the past three years, much 
has been said about the necessary 
revisions in our methods of opera- 
tions, and it is needless for me to 
state that we are, in fact, standing 
on the threshold of a new era in 
Methods which have 
long been accepted as essential are 
being scrutinized critically; tradi- 
tions that are a part of our insur- 
ance training are being cast aside as 
useless burdens ; concepts with which 
we have lived for years are now 
considered outmoded ; and the fun- 
tamentals of our basis of operations, 
which form the foundation of our 
business, are being questioned in 


our business. 


the current 


For July, 1948 


which surround us. These changes 
are not necessarily a direct result 
of the epoch-making decision of the 
Supreme Court in the South-Eastern 
Underwriters case, but there is no 
question that the decision reached 
in that case accelerated the develop- 
ments which were becoming increas- 
ingly clear to many of us. 





The problems confronting man- 
agement as a result of the depression 
era, the war and the high loss ratios 
experienced during the past three 
years have forced management to 
reconsider all of its activities and 
practices and to satisfy itself it is 
doing the best job possible for pol- 
icyholders and stockholders, neither 
of which aim should interfere with 






DONALD C. BOWERSOCK 





sound agency relations. However, 
it would most definitely clash with 
any agency contracts, that cannot 
be defended from the standpoint of 
economics. 


Improved Statistics 


Management, together with insur- 
ance departments, has established, 
after considerable research, a new 
risk classification for use in the fire 
insurance business. In due course, 
statistics will be available to the 
companies and the insurance de- 
partments which will make it possi- 
ble to calculate rates on a more 
scientific basis than has been the 
case. I am sure I need not remind 
you that in the promulgation of 
any rate, some factor must be in- 
serted for expenses and I am confi- 
dent you will agree with me that in 
such an expense factor, the com- 
mission has been, and probably will 
continue to be, the greatest single 
element. That being so, management 
and agents alike have a responsibility 
to the public to see that not only 
is the loading for commissions fair 
and adequate to the producer, but, 
by-the same token, not excessive in 
so far as the buying public is con- 
cerned. 

In this connection, I should like 
to recall to your thinking a state- 
ment appearing in the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Commission Problem—Continued 


in the O’Gorman & Young, Inc. v. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
case eighteen years ago which read: 

“The agent’s compensation, being 
a percentage of the premium, bears 
a direct relation to the rate charged 
the insured. The percentage com- 
monly allowed is so large that it is 
a vital element in the rate structure 
and may seriously affect the ade- 
quacy of the rate. Excessive com- 
missions may result in an unreason- 
ably high rate level or in impair- 
ment of the financial stability of the 
insurer. It was stated at the bar 
that the commission on some classes 


of insurance is as high as thirty-five 
per cent. Moreover, lack of a uni- 
form scale of commissions allowed 
local agents for the same service 
may encourage unfair discrimination 
among policyholders by facilitating 
the forbidden practice of rebating.” 


Agents’ Opportunity 


At a formal meeting between rep- 
resentatives of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents and the 
Insurance Executives Association, 
in 1945 there was outlined to 
the agents the problems confronting 
companies with respect to rates and 
commissions. Further, it was made 
clear that’ the companies had been 
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“IS SPACE AVAILABLE 
in the Insurance Exchange Building?” 


This is usually the first question asked when a 
leading firm or individual, engaged in insur- 
ance or allied lines, seeks a Chicago office. 
While space in this building has been limited 
for years—and still is—nevertheless, the man- 
agement is prepared to do its best to satisfy 
the requirements of executives impressed with 
the value of this key location. Inquiries invited. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Chicago’s Largest Office Building 
America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone Wabash 0756 
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studying the commission  situatigp 
for some time, though they had ny 
up to that moment reached any def. 
nite conclusions. It was further Sug- 
gested that the National Associatio: 
should likewise study the matter, |p 
response to this, the representatives 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents stated they felt the 
commission problem was one of per. 
sonal contract and they should no 
undertake studies and reach conely. 
sions as an association. In March 
of the following year, the need was 
again mentioned to an agency group 
While it is obvious that belated) 
certain studies are being undertaken 
it does seem to interested bystanders 
that most of the accelerated thinking 
on this subject took place fairly re. 
cently. I do not raise this point in 
the sense of being critical, but rather 
to counteract the misunderstanding 
which seems to have existed as to 
what opportunity the agents had to 
contribute in the studies the com- 
panies were making. 

Irrespective of the history of the 
matter, it is apparent that producers 
and companies must continue to 
study the problem objectively, and 
in this connection I should like to 
recommend a most careful review 
of the recent address by the Hon- 
orable Robert E. Dineen, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the State of 
New York, on the subject “The 
Commission Situation.” (See Best's 
INSURANCE News, May and June, 
1948). The Superintendent's ad- 
dress before the National Associa- 
tion sets forth the problems con- 
fronting the industry very closely 
While I am sincerely hopeful that 
we shall never reach a point where 
it becomes necessary to deal with 
this matter legislatively, frankly, | 
fear if we do not evidence the 
greatest degree of statesmanship, 
there will be no other solution. | 
warn, however, that any such solt- 
tion is the creation of an O.P.A. 
to supervise agents’ compensation. 
That, to me, would be a regrettable 
step, but one which may be necessary 
if we cannot bring about a proper 
solution in a more democratic way. 

As T have thought of this subject. 
I have been very much impressed 
with what seemed to me to be “ 
muddying of the waters” on the part 
of many speakers because, as I vist 


(Continued on page 60 
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HE number of accident reports 

received in 1947 by the New 

York Department of Motor Ve- 
hicles was 541,894; the significance 
of this figure will be evident by 
comparison with the aggregate of 
jrmer years: in 1944, 215,305; 
1945, 302,954 ; and 1946, 413,791. 

Although the number of reports 
received represents an increase of 
approximatel y 31 per cent over 1946, 
the actual accident experience 
throughout the State has its favor- 
able aspects. Motor vehicle acci- 
dents caused 1,970 fatalities during 
1947; this is a decrease of 34 from 
the aggregate for the year 1946. 
Since our registrations increased ten 
per cent and vehicle mileage in- 
creased nine per cent, we have reason 
to be encouraged by the final figure 
for the year. In fact, it established 
for us the lowest death rate the 
State has ever had—that of 7.2 per 
100 million miles of motor vehicle 
travel. Reference is constantly being 
made to the last pre-war year of 
1941 as being the best year for rela- 
tive comparison; our record then 
showed 2,661 fatalities and a rate 
of 10 per 100 million miles of motor 
vehicle travel. 


Causes of Increased Reports 


We feel that our experience this 
year has been chiefly due to in- 
creased registration (now 3,067,- 
04), the greater mileage and ex- 
posure per vehicle, inflationary costs 
which now make former minor prop- 
ety damage accidents reportable 
uder the law, general knowledge 
of the reporting requirement, high- 
way and vehicle condition which 
have not yet been geared to post-war 
traffic, and last, but by no means 
kast, driver carelessness. 

We note a continuing tendency of 
Persons to file a report of minor 
Property damage accidents; it is 
dificult to discourage this practice 
and at the same time emphasize the 
mportance of a prompt and com- 
plete report of a reportable accident. 
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ETY-RESPONSIBILITY 1947 


VICTOR F. VENESS 


Insurance agents should be able to 
advise their assureds in this respect ; 
the Commissioner will not suspend 
for failure to report in what may be 
regarded as a border-line case. In- 
dividuals will receive due notice if 
a report is desired because of the 
information furnished by the other 
party. Out of the total of 379,308 
cases processed, 86,752 property 
damage cases were screened out at 
the very beginning as being not re- 
portable under the law. 





It is significant that despite the 
increase in accident cases the number 
of suspension orders necessarily re- 
ferred to police authorities for en- 
forcement remained substantially the 
same as last year—about 52,000— 
and the number of individuals sur- 
rendering their driving license re- 
mained approximately the same— 
about 16,000. The total security de- 
posits aggregated $1,304,365; most 
people take whatever steps are neces- 
sary to avoid loss of their driving 
privilege before a suspension be- 
comes effective. The number of 
people who furnished evidence of 
future financial responsibility by 
means of insurance was 28,272; few 
people find the cost of insurance pro- 
tection prohibitive after it becomes 
an operating essential. 


The outstanding development dur- 
ing the year was the introduction of 
a new system with reference to noti- 
fication of insurance in effect at the 
time of an accident. Formerly, the 
person involved secured from his 
insurance carrier such evidence 
(form SR-21) and was expected to 
forward it with his accident report ; 
however, this system invariably 
caused a delay in forwarding either 
the accident report or evidence of in- 
surance, or both. Moreover, when 
the forms were sent to the Bureau 
in separate enclosures sometimes 
days or weeks apart, a serious match- 
ing problem was presented, particu- 
larly if the case was then passing 
through various stages of process- 
ing. The net result caused a great 
deal of additional detail work, the 
Commissioner was subjected to un- 
justifiable criticism because of issu- 
ing a suspension order to an indi- 
vidual who was properly insured, 
and the whole added up to an ad- 
ministrative cost which could not be 
justified. 

The new system aimed toward 
correction of these undesirable con- 
ditions. Before it could be placed in 
operation an amendment to the law 
was necessary which, in effect, would 
permit us to accept tentatively notice 
of an insurance policy in effect sub- 
ject to later verification by the car- 
rier, and also permit action later 
against an individual giving incor- 
rect or fraudulent information with 
respect to insurance in effect. 


Few Reporting Errors 


The Commissioner may demand 
affirmative corroboration of insur- 
ance in effect at any time such action 
appears expedient. However, it was 
our opinion that in more than 95 
per cent of the cases information 
given with respect to insurance in 
effect would be accurate and reliable ; 
we, therefore, deemed it advisable to 
place the obligation upon the insur- 
ance carrier of notifying us only 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Safety Responsibility—Continued 


when coverage was checked and 
found non-existent or defective. It 
will be seen that if our assumption 
of reliable reporting proved correct, 
we would only have detail follow-up 
in five per cent of the cases (as a 
matter of fact, we have to date re- 
ceived disclaimer notices in less than 
five per cent, and these 
“honest” errors rather than fraud- 
ulent misrepresentations ). Our Files 
Division has been spared a great 
deal of detail under this procedure, 
and our whole attention can be de- 
voted promptly and properly to the 
necessary follow-up in dealing with 
the uninsured operator and/or 
owner. 

Under the new system, the re- 
sponsibility for filing an accident 
report promptly, together with any 
allegation of insurance coverage, 
rests entirely upon the individual 
concerned, and that is the person 
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upon whom the law places the re- 
sponsibility. We expect that acci- 
dent reports and the SR-21 in- 
surance information will be most 
frequently completed with the as- 
sistance of the person’s insurance 
agent or broker; we have no objec- 
tion to that procedure so long as 
both forms are promptly submitted. 
The Commissioner can never take 
unwarranted action against the in- 
sured individual under the Safety 
Responsibility Law, provided he has 
done his duty in submitting promptly 
a complete and accurate report. 

It now appears such an obviously 
workable plan of operation that many 
will wonder why it was not done 
before, and the answer to that is the 
fact that an accident report in New 
York State is a matter of public 
record ; it may be introduced in evi- 
dence and, therefore, must contain 
no reference to insurance in force. 
Having the insurance information 
form attached to the accident report 
making it supplementary thereto 
rather than a part of the accident 
report enabled us to circumvent this 
obstacle. 


Property Damage Reports 


The accident report form is also 
revised to provide for an abbrevi- 
ated report of accident involving 
only property damage. This change 
has met with wide public approval 
since there was objection to com- 
pleting a form requiring detailed sta- 
tistical data following a minor prop- 
erty damage accident. Although the 
same report form is used to cover 
accidents involving either personal 
injury or property damage, the front 
of the form only need be completed 
for a reportable property damage ac- 
cident. Some consideration was 
given to having a special abbreviated 
form to be used just for property 
damage but it was decided that this 
would be impractical. 

The accident report must be fully 
completed for all accidents involving 
personal injury. We feel that a full 
explanation of the how, when, 
where and why of such accidents is 
fully warranted for safety promo- 
tion purposes. These reports are 
analyzed for statistical data and re- 
ferred to the State Traffic Commis- 
sion, the Division of State Police and 


the State Highway Department fq 
such specific or general action as 
deemed expedient by those depag. 
ments. Our Statistical Section alg 
studies and reports the experience jp 
particular areas or cities for log} 
corrective measures. Some people 
may contend that our accident me 
port form is still too detailed and 
could be further simplified ; that js 
true so far as the administration of 
the Safety Responsibility Law js 
concerned, but it does not take into 
consideration these other purposes 
and interests. 


Agents and Brokers Valuable 


It must be generally understood 
that whenever a person is under 
financial responsibility requirements 
the Commissioner must be absolutely 
assured that insurance coverage ex- 
tends to him under any and all con- 
ditions. The individual concerned 
and his insurance agent or broker 
should anticipate changes in the in- 
surance set-up to avoid difficulties 
with the department; in order that 
the proper forms may be submitted, 
such a person requires a highly in- 
telligent and specialized service from 
his insurance agent or broker. 

The Safety Responsibility Law 
has brought about an increase in in- 
surance coverage from an estimated 
30 per cent to 85 per cent, if the 
accident reports submitted can be 
considered a reliable criterion; this 
result has been secured largely ona 
voluntary basis without the inherent 
evils of regimentation. We have no 
way of knowing the extent of cover- 
age of persons who have not become 
involved in accidents. 

The most important change in the 
Safety Responsibility Law providing 
for an increase to $50 to any one 
party as the minimum reportable 
property damage accident has been 
enacted effective May 1, 1948. We 
believe that this increase will not 
deprive the public of satisfactory 
protection under the law and con- 
stitutes a recognition of present in- 
flationary costs which made prac: 
tically every accident reportable 
under the former requirement. T he 
change should reduce the number 0 
accident reports submitted and et 
able the Bureau to render better 
service. 
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AUTOMOBILE REPAIR COSTS 


Y REASON of the unusual in- 

crease in property damage and 

collision loss ratios since 1943, 
a number of Casualty Insurance 
Claim Managers Councils through- 
out the United States, during the 
latter part of 1947 and the first of 
this year, appointed automobile dam- 
age committees, to survey the volume 
and nature of claims being received, 
toanalyze repair costs and to recom- 
mend appropriate methods to reduce 
the high cost of auto repairs. 

The adjustment technique used by 
caims men, especially during the 
war, was to request the claimant or 
policyholder to submit an itemized 
estimate of his repairs and then 
obtain a second estimate from some 
other repair shop or automobile 
dealer. The adjustment was then 
made on the basis of the lower esti- 
mate since the insurance carrier’s 
lability was limited to an-amount for 
which they could repair the car. 


Why Loss Ratios Are So High 


The study of hundreds of claims 
by the various committees and the 
employment of an automotive engi- 
heer Or expert mechanic to make 
independent appraisals of damaged 
tars, in selected cases, disclosed 
many reasons why automobile loss 
ratios have climbed so high since 
1943 ; 

(1) Accident frequency has risen 
because of the increased number of 
automobiles on the road, the increase 
m the average age of the cars and 
merease in mileage driven. 
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(2) By reason of the black or 
gray market in the field, 
second-hand automobiles are selling 
at hundreds of dollars in excess of 
the manufacturer’s price or their 
real value and, as a result, the in- 
surance carriers are forced to make 
adjustments on the actual market 
value regardless of the manufactur- 
ers’ Blue Book values. Therefore, 
this adverse condition poses a nice 
problem for our _ underwriters, 
namely, whether fire, theft and col- 
lision coverage should be written on 
the basis of “stated limit’’ or “actual 
cash value.” There also has been a 
perceptible increase in the cost of 
repairing the new automobiles with 
unitized bodies. These cars have 
those long front fenders which con- 
tinue back along the side of the body 
and form a part of the front door of 
the car. 

(3) Our review of claims also 
revealed, without doubt, that most 
repair shops’ estimates are inflated 
because: the estimates no longer 
carry the insurance companies’ cus- 
tomary discount on new parts; the 
estimates frequently include repair 
of worn-out parts and other parts 
damaged in some previous accident ; 
that in cases of extensive damage 
there is a pyramiding of labor 
charges by shops billing on a fixed 
fee or manual basis; that there is 
evidence of agreements between re- 
pair shops not to bid against each 
other for insurance work; there 
appear to be many cases where 


sales 


repair shops, not having body re- 
pair facilities, are sending the car to 
a body and fender repair shop and 
then adding a high surcharge on top 
of the actual cost of the body work ; 
and, last but not 
claim men employed an independent 


least, where the 


appraiser to check repair bills on 
collision claims, there appeared to 
be too many instances 
estimate of the auto owner’s garage 
was 50 or 100 dollars too high, and 
strangely enough, where that policy- 
holder happened to carry either 50 
or 100 dollar deductible coverage. 
We do not intend to charge all re- 
pair shops or any of them with 
“watering” bills, nor do we intend 
to charge policyholder with 
“collusion,” but with such circum- 
stantial evidence available, we have 
to do something drastic and without 
delay. 


where the 


any 


Attempts at Solutions 


The Richmond Council’s Auto 
Damage Committee met with repre- 
sentatives of the Virginia Auto 
Trade Association and reached a 
tentative agreement whereby the 
Auto Association’s member-repair- 
shops will extend to all insurance 
carriers represented in the Council, 
a flat 15% discounton new parts and 
agree not to charge the insurance 
companies for estimates on repairs 
costing 50 dollars or less and gradu- 
ated fees from 1 dollar to 6 dollars 
for estimates on repairs from 50 
dollars up. We acknowledge that 


cr : 
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Auto Repair Costs—Continued 


with this plan there will be some 
savings to the insurance companies 
and promote better public relations 
between the automotive and the in- 
surance industries ; however, we feel 
that there still remains the same op- 
portunity for garages to “water” re- 
pair bills. 

We understand that the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco Claim 
Councils have met with representa- 
tives of the local repair shops and 


formulated a “Panel Plan.” By this 
we mean, that all repair shops, meet- 
ing the standards of the Claim 
Council and entering the agreement, 
would have their names and ad- 
dresses posted on a panel which 
would be distributed among the in- 
surance carriers so that all damaged 
cars would be sent only to those 
garages appearing on the panel or 
list. We feel that although this 
plan has some merit, nevertheless, 
what it amounts to is a “black-list 
by implication.” How can this plan 








ou can help reduce fires and acci- 


dents in your community by active par- 


ticipation in all loss prevention programs. 
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eliminate the “watering” of repair 
bills by panel garages? Also, mop 
important, do you not think that the 
insurance companies out there coylj 
be charged with unfair dliscriming. 
tion and restraint of trade? 


The Pittsburgh Plan 


Last Fall, the Pittsburgh Coungjs 
Auto Damage Committee established 
a plan whereby an automotive eng. 
neer was employed to set up an 
independent appraiser’s office to syr. 
vey damage to automobiles for ingy- 
ance carriers on a fixed fee per case 
basis. This appraiser was to be 
wholly disassociated with the insyr- 
ance industry as well as the auto 
motive industry so that there would 
be no question of fair treatment t 
both repair shops and _ insurance 
companies. In October, 1947, the 
member companies of this council 
referred 40 selected surveys to him 
where the claim managers had 4l- 
ready received two estimates made 
by repair shops in each case. In 
these 40 cases, the lower of the tw 
estimates had amounted to approxi- 
mately 14 thousand dollars. After 
the insurance companies received the 
40 estimates from the independent 
appraiser, they were able to settle 
these claims at an average of 103 
dollars per case less; or a saving of 
25% below the lower of the two 
estimates previously received. 

This plan has been effective be- 
cause the repair shops in Pittsburgh 
recognized the independent appraiser 
as one quite capable of estimating 


‘the cost of repairing automobiles 


and one who was quite fair in not 
removing a wrecked car from one 
garage to another where there was 
little or no difference in the ap- 
praisals. Since that plan went into 
effect, there was an obvious reduc- 
tion in repair estimates of all garages 
in the city and the estimate of sav- 
ings to the insurance carriers in that 
area for the past five months, has 
been from 23 to 26%. They estimate 
that at present, the garage to which 
the car is first taken is authorized to 
complete the repairs in 90 to 9% 
of the cases. 

Last November, when our Chicago 
Claim Couneil received a report from 
the Combined Claims. Committee 0 
New York commenting on the work 
of other councils, it recognized that 
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ye in Chicago were faced with the 
ame problems; only to a greater 

ee. An automobile damage com- 
mittee Was appointed with the author 
js chairman. Our committee re- 
viewed the plans of other councils 
and concluded that the Pittsburgh 
san had the most merit. We felt 
that we Should promote the estab- 
jshment of an independent ap- 
praiser’'S office here but that the 
gecess of the entire plan depended 
upon our receiving the wholehearted 
cooperation of the Chicago auto 
dealers and the independent repair 
shops as well as our selection of a 
high class automotive engineer who 
would command the respect and 
trust of not only the insurance com- 
panies but also the repair garages. 


Manufacturers’ Cooperation 


While in Detroit last January, I 
thought it would be well to visit 
one of the big three automobile 
manufacturers to determine their 
attitude concerning our plan. Mr. 
M. E. St. Aubin, Director of the 
Service Section of General Motors 
Corporation, was interviewed and 
after an explanation of our contem- 
plated plan, he advised me that we 
could rely upon the full cooperation 
of General Motors’ Chicago dealers. 
Mr. St. Aubin explained that only 
two months before, he had delivered 
an address to the Oklahoma Auto 
Dealers Association in which he had 
reminded the dealers of the huge 
annual amount of auto service busi- 
ness which originated with the insur- 
ance companies, had advised the 
dealers to equip their shops to in- 
clude body repair work and had 
recommended that all dealers an- 
alyze their repair facilities in order 
tomake them sufficiently competitive 
with other shops since the loss ratios 
of insurance companies were too 
high and had to be reduced. Another 
Satement by Mr. St. Aubin im- 
pressed me very much; and was to 
the effect, that the automobile manu- 
lacturer was very anxious for a cut 
M repair costs and insurance rates 
because this would mean more 
dollars for the public to buy new 
automobiles, at a time when the 
public was burdened with high taxes 
and high cost of living and at a time 
when the public was beginning to 
show strong “buyer resistance.” 
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Next, our committee interviewed 
the Chicago Zone Managers for 
Buick, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, Cadillac 
and Chevrolet Divisions of General 
Motors and found them quite willing 
to cooperate with the insurance com- 
panies in the operation of our pro- 
posed plan. 


Auto Dealers 


In an interview with Mr. Edward 
L. Cleary, Manager of the Chicago 
Auto Trade Association, I was in- 
vited to explain our plan to a group 
of executives of the individual auto 
dealer associations of Chicago—this 
group represented not only General 
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Motors but also representatives of 
Chrysler, Dodge, De Soto, Ford, 
Lincoln, Nash, Hudson, Packard 
and other local dealer associations. 
I can assure you that we had a very 
lively and informative round-table 
discussion which included not on'y 
our Chicago plan but a few justified 
complaints that the dealer repair 
shops directed toward our claim ad- 
justers. Two of these complaints 
were: first, that certain -repair 
garages in the city were obtaining 
an over-abundance of insurance 
work by extending entertainment 
and kick-backs to adjusters; and, 
second, that the insurance carriers 
(Continued on page 58) 
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RESERVE VALUES 


with workmen’s compensation 

cdaims, you know that some of 
them can be of long duration. It is 
not exceptional that some cases, par- 
ticularly those involving compensa- 
tion for serious injuries, can be 
under treatment for years with very 
indefinite prognosis as to final cost. 
During the time that the case is 
open, awaiting a conclusion, the risk 
must be dealt with in the experience 
rating procedure. To do this, the 
insurance company is carrying a re- 
serve which, in its judgment, when 
added to the cash payments already 
made, will be the final closing value 
of the particular case. This partially 
estimated closing value is used in 
the experience rating procedure as 
part of actual losses. Therein lies 
the meat of this coconut. If the case 
should be over reserved etther for 
compensation or for medical as com- 
pared to its actual closing value, it 
will have an adverse and unwar- 
ranted effect upon a company’s ex- 
perience modification and will conse- 
quently increase its workmen’s com- 
pensation costs. If it is under 
reserved, the carrier will be penalized 
in its adjusted premium. 

To illustrate how easily a case can 
be over reserved, let us assume that 
an employee sustains a serious injury 


|: YOU have had any experience 
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to his arm which results in some 
permanent impairment. The actual 
period of his disability, if short, is 
relatively unimportant, as under the 
Compensation Law, he must be com- 
pensated for any loss of use that he 
may sustain permanently. That per- 
manent disability is not an easy 
thing to estimate. The actual use of 
the arm or the amount of the loss 
of its use, may take years to deter- 
mine but a claims examiner or a 
claims adjuster of the carrier is re- 
quired to put a reserve on the case 
which, in his judgment, will be ade- 
quate to pay the final cost of the 
case, years hence. A 10% differen- 
tial in his estimate of the ultimate 
cost, would mean 31.2 week’s com- 
pensation in New York State. 31.2 
week’s compensation at the maxi- 
mum rate which most injured em- 
ployees are receiving today of $28.00 
per week; means an excess charge 
in the actual losses of $873.60. A 
20% differential would mean $1,- 
747.20. 

Further, this error in the value of 
the case is only a part of the total 
cost to the insured because the ex- 


perience modification, as determined, 
including this overcharge, applies 
not only to the loss part of the rate, 
but it also applies to the expense 
loading factor. This means that in 
the final premium, the overcharge is 
increased by 2/3rds, or the ratio of 
40% to 60%. 

Therefore, the $873.60 excess 
charge in the actual losses becomes 
an excess premium charge of. $1,- 
456.00. If it is 20% over reserved, 
the excess premium charge becomes 
$2,912.00. 

However, I do believe and I think 
that all parties concerned will read- 
ily agree, that there is plenty of 
room for a legitimate and honest 
difference of judgment as to reason- 
able and adequate estimates for open 
claims. Considering the continuous 
broadening of the application of 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws— 
the inflationary trend of juries’ ver- 
dicts as respects judgments for per- 
sonal injuries in liability cases—the 
increase in personal property damage 
costs—all these, I believe, broaden 
the possible variance of honest judg- 
ment and opinion as to the actual 
worth of any outstanding claim. In 
addition, we must always, in matters 
of judgment, take into consideration 
the human element. Differences in 


(Continued on the next page) 





Reserve Values—Continued 


experience and temperament will 
practically always independently 
produce different values from ex- 
actly the same set of facts. 

Now, let us see what procedure 
can be followed to check this feature 
of the insurance bill. It is really a 
very simple matter. To begin, all 
you have to do is obtain from your 
insurance agent, broker or carrier a 
list of all open claims at least eight 
months previous to the effective date 
of the experience rating modifica- 
tion. I emphasize the eight months 
so you will note that this is two 
months previous to the valuation 
date of the losses for rating pur- 
poses. Once a case has been valued 
as of the valuation date six months 
previous to the effective rating date, 





there is normally no means of chang- 
ing that value no matter what hap- 
pens in the case until it is again 
reviewed for rating purposes one 
year later. Therefore, we allow our- 
selves two months to put the follow- 
ing procedure in operation. 

In any event, go through the file 
thoroughly and satisfy yourself that 
the reserve on the case is both ade- 
quate and reasonable. Perhaps all 
you may need is the doctor’s exami- 
nation report to convince the home 
office claims examiner that the re- 
serve should be modified. Perhaps 
some minor report or doctor’s bill 
may be keeping the case open with 
a reserve in excess of its actual 
value. If possible, close all cases 
that can be closed at reasonable levels 
before the valuation.,date. Don’t 
neglect to watch the medical re- 
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serve. Perhaps on occasion, 
may have to discuss cases with 

claims manager or have correspg_ 
ence with the home office 
examiner-as to the merit of 
values as placed on the case. | 
found the local claims managers 

well as the home office examings 
most cooperative in these efforts 
get an adequate and reasonable 
established on any case brought tg 
their attention. = 


















































Accumulate the Pertinent Facts 


Sat tig te et MS Ogee OP 


I think you will find, quite fray 
quently, that your local claims mage 
who has handled the case in persone 
has more intimate knowledge of the 
facts than may be contained in ther 
home office file which the claimg™ 
examiner is reviewing. Accumulater 
2 


such facts and if they could have: 


2 


any effect on the home office ex) 
aminer’s or your local claims man’s) 
judgment, submit these bits of in? 
formation to him. Bear in mind 
that whatever is done in changing 4 
reserve on such cases, must be com 
cluded at least six months before the 
experience modification is to become 
effective. 


Insurance buyers negotiate insur- 
ance contracts with the insurance 
companies’ underwriters or its rep- 
resentatives—why shouldn't they 
negotiate with the claims man on the 
value of losses? They check the 
bills they receive from insurance 
companies—why not check the losses 
that they are being charged with. 
They check the cost of plant im- 
provements as compared with the 
reductions they will receive in their 
fire rate—why not check the make- 
up of their experience rated insur- 
ance risks. 


The open value of personal in- 
jury claims, in their very nature, 
permit extreme variations in esti- 
mating their ultimate costs. Also, 
property damage claims can remain 
open for exceptionally long periods. 
Therefore, do not neglect to look 
into this matter in these two fields as 
well. I know that the procedure 
works. I have used it for years and 
I believe that other buyers, too, will 
find it beneficial to review reserve 
values on their open claims. 


From an address before the American Man- 
agement Association. 
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DON'T CROWD 


EEPING in touch with policy- 

holders does not mean pestering 
them to death with unnecessary calls. 
Contacting must be done with good 
judgment—when there is a good 
reason, a specific need or a definite 
service to be performed. There is 
just as much danger in making un- 
necessary calls as there is by not 
calling often enough. A happy me- 
dium should be struck between the 
two extremes. 

The principal reason for maintain- 
ing contact is to be “Johnny-on-the- 
spot” when a policyholder needs 
lservice and also to offset any inter- 
\vening calls by competitive salesmen. 
The principal danger from keeping 
too closely in touch is that a sales- 
man may waste his policyholder’s 
time unnecessarily and develop a 
dangerous indifference to his own 
presence. Fortunate is the salesman 
who can become so friendly with his 
policyholders that he receives a 
cheerful warning in advance when he 
approaches either extreme. 

National of Detroit Agents Record 


A STEP FARTHER 


ANY agents keep a follow-up 
on their clients’ birthdays. 
However, one very successful agent 
we know, goes a step farther. He 
keeps an index record of the clients’ 
wives’ birthdays and their wedding 
anniversaries. Then a few days in 
advance of these dates, he notifies 
his clients that they are about to 
arrive. This sometimes proves in- 
valuable to a busy business man, and 
saves a great deal of face, not to 
mention the friendship it wins for 
the agent. 
American Surety Mailroad to Profits 
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SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 
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CONSTRUCTION BOOM 


HE next five years are expected 
to see a boom in private and 
public construction. Proposed public 
construction includes highways, hos- 
pitals, flood controls, airports, 
schools, housing projects, parks; 
etc. Private work will include fac- 
tories, commercial buildings, stores, 
office buildings, apartment houses, 
hotels, and other projects; all of 
which means unusual opportunities 
in developing bond premiums. 
Employers’ Pioneer 


RADIUM FLOATER 


| begpe is moved from place to place in 
the treatment of patients. So small is the 
quantity in the possession of any individual 
doctor or hospital that the tiny capsule can 
be lost in a thousand ways. Sometimes a 
single capsule is worth $10,000. How about 
the doctors and hospitals in your vicinity? 
Have you put them on the safe side by 
selling them a radium all-risks floater? 
Fireman's Fund Record 


GOOD WILL INSURANCE 


RE you recommending the addi- 
tion of medical payments to your 
owners’, landlords’ and_ tenants’ 
policyholders? It is a good buy for 
any business man who is dependent 
on the good will of his customers, 
clients or tenants. 
Take a merchant, for example. If 
a customer is injured in his store, 
his liability insurance will pay pro- 
vided he is legally liable for the acci- 
dent. But, if the injury should be 
due to her own carelessness, she is 
likely to feel that she should be 
reimbursed for her doctors’ and 
hospital bills, even if there is no legal 
liability on the part of the merchant. 
If she is not-reimbursed, she is likely 
to take her patronage elsewhere. 
The Travelers Protection 
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HE employer’s liability feature of 

the comprehensive liability poligy 
can be its strongest selling feature 
In the old days when your assured 
employed a maid she practically 
became a member of the family, 
Nowadays, his wife considers her 
self lucky if she can get a laundregs 
or cleaning woman on a part-time 
These part-time employees 
feel little or no personal connection 
with the family, and consequently 
cause considerable trouble should 
they ever get hurt on the insureds 
premises. Liability insurance is the 
only safeguard against such likeli- 
hood. 


basis. 


The Marylander 


CONTRACTUAL LIABILITY 


NDEMNITY or hold harmless 

clauses tucked away in business 
contracts can be dangerous. Will 
one of your insureds be required to 
pay out a large amount of money 
under a hold harmless agreement on 
which he has no insurance? 

Contractual liability insurance 
covers losses resulting from liability 
imposed upon the other party toa 
contract which the insured has as- 
sumed under a written agreement. 
It is just as important to insure these 
hold harmless agreements as it is 
direct liability. 

Many lease agreements include a 
hold harmless clause. Most indus- 
tries located on a railroad siding 
have a sidetrack agreement with the 
railroad. These are the more com- 
mon types of contractual agreements 
and not likely to be overlooked, but 
there are others and they vary 
greatly in scope and subject matter 


that they cannot even be classified. 
Standard of Detroit Standard Service 
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NATION-WIDE 
MULTIPLE LINE INSURERS-— 
CONDUCTING THEIR BUSINESS 
ONLY THROUGH ACCREDITED 
AGENTS AND BROKERS-— 
THE KIND OF COMPANIES 
ACCREDITED AGENTS AND BROKERS 


LIKE TO DO BUSINESS WITH 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATED 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY CORPORATION 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATED FIRE & MARINE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURANCE COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Reinsurance Lessens the Shock! 


It doesn’t take an atomic bomb to turn a peaceful gathering into chaos. 
Wherever crowds are large, a frightened scream can touch off disaster — 
a panic with losses large enough to be of consequence to your company. 

That is, if your reinsurance contracts are not soundly drawn. Take 
a look at them today. You can’t afford to shadow-box with your reinsur- 
ance problem. Adequate coverage, always an important factor, is more 
important than ever under present conditions. Buy wisely. We offer 


experience and extensive facilities. 


Casualty Fidelity & ) ( ) \\ 
Surety Reinsurance 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NINETY-NINE JOHN ST., NEW YORK CITY 




















SPORT INSURANCE 


CCORDING to official fig- 

ures there will be at least 25 

million licensed anglers and 
hunters this year—to say nothing of 
several million salt-water and other 
fshermen who don’t need to buy 
jcenses. This vast army of sports- 
men will spend more than 5 bil- 
jon dollars for firearms, fishing 
tackle, camping equipment, clothing, 
watches, cameras, dogs, shelter, 
transportation, and other things they 


That’s a lot of money. Yet, for 
some strange reason, the sportsmen 
who cheerfully lay out these billions 
for pleasure rarely think about pro- 
tecting their huge investment against 
the losses that are likely to occur 
when costly equipment is exposed 
tothe hazards of forest and field. 


Losses Accepted 


Most outdoorsmen seem to re- 
gard such losses as unavoidable. A 
fine shotgun dropped overboard in 
deep water from a pitching duck 
boat, an expensive rod or well-filled 
tackle box stolen or left behind in 
the excitement of the vacation train’s 
arrival at some northwoods whistle 
stop—such discouraging experiences 
sem to be accepted philosophically 
as “part of the game.” 

They need not be, however. With 
a few minor exceptions, such as 
tormal wear and tear, infidelity of 
iends or employees, and similar 
circumstances, complete protection 
against such losses is available to 
sportsmen through insurance. 

If, then, such insurance is avail- 
able, why hasn’t more of it been 
written in the past to protect fisher- 
men and hunters from their mis- 
lortunes? The answer is that most 
yortsmen don’t know about it—-or, 
iithey do, probably assume that it 
too expensive for them. 

Let's take an imaginary case and 
*e how it works out. 

Bill Jones is about to leave on a 
Wo-week hunting trip. Into his car 
he loads his gun (average value 
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$125), hunting clothing (worth 
about $100), his camera ($75), and 
miscellaneous camping equipment 
(another $100). On his wrist he 
probably wears a watch costing an 
additional $100. Total personal ef- 
fects taken on the trip are valued at 
$500, let us say. 

He can get full coverage on this 
$500 valuation—fire, theft, storm, 
etc.—over a two-week period for as 
little as $2.60. 

Such “personal-effect floater” pol- 
icies, written by practically all stand- 
ard insurance companies throughout 
the country, are computed on the 
basis of a $15 basic premium plus 
1 percent of the amount of insur- 
ance desired. This is the rate for 
one year. Short-term coverage for 
one month would amount to 20 
percent of this figure, two months 
30 percent, and so on, the rate vary- 
ing slightly with locality and between 
one company and another. 

In the same manner, $1,000 of 
personal-effect floater would cost 
only $5 for one month, $7.50 for 
two months. Protection is provided 
for the listed effects of the insured 
and of his immediate family—his 
hunting and dress clothing, eye- 
decoys, camping tent, 
waders, binoculars, fishing rods, 
and what have you—whenever he 
takes them away from his home. 


glasses, 


Travel Accident Policies 


But to get back to our hunter 
friend about to drive away to camp. 
His automobile insurance will most 
likely be of a type that protects him 
only against lawsuits of a property 
damage or liability nature. There 
will be nothing in the policy to in- 
sure him against injury brought 
upon himself. Or, if there is, it will 
be limited to injuries he sustains 
while actually riding in the car 
nothing to safeguard him after he 
arrives at camp, while he is out on 
the water in canoe or boat—or, even 


more important, while he is actually 
traveling through the woods and 
subject to injury from gunshot, fall- 
ing, and so on. 

For as little as 50 cents a week 
he can purchase a travel accident 
policy of the type regularly sold to 
train and bus travelers, which will 
give him adequate protection any- 
where in the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico. 

This insurance, written by some 
of the oldest and largest companies 
in America, is available to anyone 
from five to sixty-nine years of age, 
inclusive, without previous physical 
examination (crippled or sick people 
excluded). It safeguards the holder 
on land or water, regardless of 
whether he be actually engaged in 
traveling at the time. Also, there is 
no requirement that he travel on a 
public conveyance in order to receive 
the benefits of full coverage. 


Accident Benefits 


(Note: There is one type of travel- 
ticket policy which provides a $5,000 
accidental-death payment, or $3,000 
when travel is by other than recog- 
nized public conveyance. This par- 
ticular policy, however, specifically 
excludes death or injury from hunt- 
ing accidents and hence is not com- 
pletely suitable. Also, in the usual 
travel policy, air-travel protection is 
not included. A separate insurance 
ticket is available to cover this type 
of travel, however, again at very 
reasonable cost. ) 

When it is considered that, in the 
last year, three times as many sports- 
men were injured as were killed, 
the following representative benefit 
figures provided by the travel acci- 
dent-insurance policies take on par- 
ticular significance: $5,000 for the 
loss of both hands or feet; $5,000 
for the sight of both eyes, $2,500 
for the loss of either hand or foot, 
and so on. Further, and perhaps 
most important, there is $500 to 
cover physicians’ or surgeons’ fees, 


!Continued on the next page) 
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Sport Insurance—Continued 


nursing, and hospital expenses, with 
none of the usual limitations such as 
a fixed maximum daily amount for 
room. 

The maximum policy period of 
this particular travel insurance is 


only sixty days, and accidental- 
death benefit is limited to $500. 
Still, since everyone carries some 


form of personal life insurance (if 
he doesn’t, he’d better use his vaca- 
tion money to get some!) this item 
is not too important. 

However, if he prefers it, the 
sportsman can get a standard non- 
occupational accident policy carrying 
all the above benefits with the added 
protection of a $5,000 accidental- 
death payment and $1,000 coverage 
for all medical expenses. This pol- 
icy, which protects the insured at all 
times except while he is actually at 
his job, costs but little more: $5.70 
for one month (the minimum policy 
term), $7.20 for three months, 
$28.50 per year. 

So far, then, for the surprisingly 
small sum of approximately $3.50 


our average sportsman has provided 
complete protection for his personal 
effects, as well as adequate protec- 
tion for his family and himself, 
should any accident befall him dur- 
ing his two-week absence from 
home. 

However, just to include all possi- 
bilities, let us assume that he is tak- 
ing along a valuable hunting dog. 
Further, we will say that he is to 
operate a motor boat on the lake at 
his lodge. Since neither boats nor 
dogs are covered under his personal- 
effects floater policy, it will be neces- 
sary for him to provide separately 
for this additional protection if he 
wants it. 

Livestock-Mortality Policies 

Livestock-mortality policies are 
available to cover hunting dogs, pedi- 
greed and otherwise, against loss 
from fire, lightning, explosion, 
storm, flood, administered poison, 
visible evidence of theft, being run 
over by automobiles, being shot by 
firearms, injury while in transporta- 
tion, and snake bite. 
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The all-risk coverage, exclusive 
of snake-bite, costs approximately 
$10 per $100 of insurance per year 
the minimum premium being $19 
The snake-bite protection costs % 
per $100 per year with a $6 minj. 
mum. Short-term coverage can be 
had in both cases on the basis of 2 
percent for one month, 30 percent 
for two months, 40 percent for three 
months, and so on, but the shor. 
term premium is never less than the 
specified minimum amount for each 
type of policy. 

In other words, a $300 hunting. 
dog policy would cost a minimum 
of $10 and provide protection for a 
period of approximately forty-five 
days, which is longer than most 
seasons for the kind of hunting in 
which dogs are used. Snake-bite 
protection on this same policy, if re- 
quired, would cost at least $6 more, 
providing this type of coverage for 
a period of about six months. Some 
dog policies also are written which 
provide for reduced premiums on the 
basis of the exclusion of certain coy- 
erages from the policy at the owner's 
option—a decrease of 1 percent for 
the exclusion of fire-loss coverage, 
3 percent for shooting, and so on. 


No Examination Needed 


Application for this type of insur- 
ance does not require examination 
by a veterinarian. Details required 
are the name and address of the 
owner; the age, breed, and sex of 
the dog. If the animal is not reg- 
istered, a photograph must usually 
be provided. In the event of death, 
a statement describing such death 
will be required from a_ licensed 
veterinarian—or, failing this, from 
a medical doctor. 

“Wet” marine policies are avail- 
able for protection of both outboard 
motors and boats, either stored of 
afloat, and insure against fire, thet, 
damage by collision, loss overboard 
of motor, and so on. 

The standard minimum six-month 
rate calls for a premium of $5 plus 
4 percent of the valuation placed 
upon boat and motor. On this basis, 
a $300 rig could be insured for six 
months for $17. The twelve-month 
rate is $7.50 minimum, plus 5 per 
cent of the insured value. Insurance 
companies have found the loss ratio 
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on short-term policies to be several 
times that applying to annual risks ; 
hence the minimum-payment re- 
quirement in livestock and marine 
policies. 

Finally, in considering the sports- 
man, especially if he is a hunter, let 
ys not overlook the advantages of 
arrying personal-liability insurance ; 
in other words, protection against 
liability for any injury he might 
cause others. This would include 
gcidental shooting of another, in- 
iyries caused by his hunting dog, by 
his own negligent handling of a boat 
or canoe, and so forth. 

Remember, it is your legal obli- 
sation to make good to another per- 
on for any personal injury, or dam- 
age to that person’s property, which 
may result from carelessness on your 


part. 
Don't Forget Personal Liability 


For that matter, this type of lia- 
bility extends beyond the realm of 
outdoor activities. It includes acci- 
dents occurring on your residence 
property (the milkman slips on a 
faulty front step, for example), in- 
juries or sickness caused by food 
served by you to your guests, acts of 
your children, and similar cases. It 
is well to carry such insurance the 
year around. In fact, it is available 
only on that basis. 


The cost? Ten dollars for $10,- 
000; $12 for $25,000 ; $15 for $100,- 
(0. The minimum coverage is 
$10,000. 

It should be pointed out that to 
quote insurance rates in exact fig- 
ures for a nation-wide reading 
audience is impossible. Risks will 
vary somewhat in different sections, 
and premiums will differ slightly 
among the companies. However, the 
figures quoted are approximately 
correct. The statistics used were 
ibtained from large and long-recog- 
nized companies. My recommenda- 
tion is that you consult your local 
insurance agent. He will be able to 
‘kscribe in detail the various types 
‘coverage and suggest the ones best 
sited to your individual needs, then 
write the necessary policies all at 
once, 

For example, although the cost is 
smewhat higher, it may be to your 
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In early-day San Francisco, the ’4gers 
again and again refused to take “ashes” 
for an answer as they saw their tinder 
community repeatedly go up in flames. 
This was the heritage which found ex- 
pression in the organizing of the gallant 
Volunteer Fire Companies, which in 
1863 inspired the founding and naming 
of California’s own insurance company, 
Fireman’s Fund. 

Events soon proved that this heritage 
of perseverance had become a tradition 
in guiding the destiny of the new Com- 
pany. For it was only a few years later, in 
the early ’70’s, that this pioneer Western 
company won the acclaim 
of the nation for overcom- 
ing seemingly insurmount- 
able obstacles to settle all its 
claims in the great Chicago 
and Boston conflagrations. 
And then came April 18, 
“They Wouldn’t Take Ashes for an Answer” — 
an illustrated brochure has been published and 


released by Fireman’s Fund in commemoration 
of its 85th Anniversary. 


SAN FRANCISCO + NEW YORK + CHICAGO - 










1906 and the most severe test any insurance company 
ever faced. Again, like a voice out of its colorful past, 
came the resounding answer to the “challenge of the 
ashes” as Fireman’s Fund settled over eleven million 
dollars in claims to help rebuild its home city. Today, 
with the Strength, Permanence and Stability born of 
85 years of successful operations, Fireman’s 
Fund, now world-wide in scope, still carries on 
the heritage that became a tradition — “they 
wouldn’t take ‘ashes’ for an answer.” 
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advantage to take out a personal- 
property floater, rather than the per- 
sonal-effects floater described above. 
The property floater automatically 
provides all-risk protection for all 
the insured’s property (in some 
cases, boats up to 20 feet), at home 
or away—not only his firearms and 
fishing tackle, but also his household 
belongings, his wife’s furs, and so 
on. With this type of policy, it is 
not necessary to list each item sep- 
arately. 

In the same manner, for a sports- 
man who owns or collects valuable 
firearms, a gun-and-rifle floater pol- 
icy might prove most suitable (1 


percent of total valuation per year; 
$5 minimum). 

A record of claims paid by one 
of the country’s largest insurance 
companies reveals that in the last 
five years 17 percent of the total 
number of causes of injuries could 
be laid to sports and recreation, 
whereas only 14 percent could be 
laid to automobiles (including pedes- 
trians struck by cars). Of this 17- 
percent figure, hunting accounted for 
3.5 percent and fishing 3.0 percent. 

Better think it over and protect 
yourself. You may be next. 


Feprinted, by permission, from Outdoor Life. 
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THOUGHT FOR TODAY 


“The only business enterprises that are 
immune to dishonesty losses are those 
that have no assets . . . or that carry 
adequate Blanket Fidelity Bonds.” 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY OF MARYLAND + AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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QUESTION | 


fa) At 2:00 P.M. on June Ist 
A” applied for a fire policy on his 
summer residence, located at a 
mountain The requested 
policy was dated June 1st and de- 
livered to “A” at 4:30 P.M. that 
day. “A” paid the premium when 
the policy was delivered. Unknown 
“A” and to the insurance com- 
pany, the residence had been de- 
troyed by fire at 1:00 P.M. on 
June Ist. The company, upon learn- 
ing of the time situation a few days 
later notified ““A” it would not pay 
for the loss and because the subject 
matter of the insurance no longer 
existed, it tendered return of pre- 
mum. Is the company’s position 
correct as a matter of law? Explain 
the legal principle that determines 
your answer. 

(b} The parol evidence rule, 
which is frequently invoked in litiga- 
tion involving contracts, is of 
articular importance in the field of 
msurance. Explain, together with an 
illustration from the field of insur- 
ance, what is meant by the parol 
evidence rule. 


resort. 


Answer 


(a) There is a division of author- 
ity on the point. 

The view that holds the company 
responsible reaches its conclusion by 
tressing the noon provision of the 
icy. A fire policy provides that 
it shall become effective as of noon 
ii the day it is issued. The pro- 
ponents of this view argue that the 
‘mpany is obliged to honor this 
provision. They contend that this 
Provision shows an intention to 
lurnish coverage, “lost:or not lost,” 
rom noon on. The insured pays and 
the company receives premiums for 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


PART IV—LAW 


the period beginning at noon of the 
day in question. 

In absence of fraud, courts see no 
objection to back-dating policies. If 
the intention of the parties to cover 
the risk from noon of the date given 
in the policy can be clearly dceter- 
mined the courts are inclined to give 





DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to the 
June 1947 Chartered Property Casualty 
Underwriter examinations given by the 
American Institute for Property and Lia- 
bility Underwriters, Inc., has been pre- 
pared from the papers of the examinees. 
Editing was necessary to assemble each 
composite answer and present it in con- 
densed form. However, the content in 
some cases is more complete than was 
required for a high grade and answers 
have been given to all the questions even 
though the candidate had a choice. 

It should also be mentioned that al- 
though these answers have been taken 
from meritorious papers, they are not 
necessarily perfect. Many of the ques- 
tions involved judgment on the part of 
the candidate and no hard and fast solu- 
tion could be required. Credit was given 
for the reasonableness of the answer and 
the evidence of intelligent application of 
a candidate's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to rely 
on this set of questions and answers as 
a method of direct preparation for the 
C. P. C. U. examinations. They may be 
useful as a guide to the type of questions 
asked and the content of answers desired 
by the Institute, but they cannot be a 
substitute for thorough study and mastery 
of the subject matter of the Institute's 
curriculum. 











effect to this intention. Since “A” 
acted in total good faith he should, 
according to this view, be permitted 
to recover the loss. 

The view favoring the company’s 
position is based on the settled rule 
that a contract founded on a mutual, 
material mistake of fact is unenforce- 
able and gives rise to no rights or 
liabilities. The residence had been 





destroyed one hour before the appli 
cation was made. Thus, the subject 
matter was not in existence when the 
offer in this contract was made, The 
subsequent acceptance of that offer 
creates no contract. 
Since there was a mutual, material 
mistake of fact, the policy 


enforceable 


never 
became operative as a contract and 
the risk never attached. 

Another argument in favor of the 
company is that an insured must 
have an insurable interest. There 
can be no valid contract of insurance 
unless the applicant has something 
to insure. Here “A” had nothing to 
insure at the time the policy was 
issued. It might also be argued that 
“A” impliedly warranted that the 
residence was in existence at the time 
of applying for the insurance. 

(b) The parol evidence rule de- 
that oral 
admissible to contradict or alter the 
terms of a written contract. This 
rule is based on the theory that when 
a contract is reduced to writing the 
written document constitutes a com- 
plete statement of the parties’ inten- 
tions. The intentions of the parties 
must be found within the four 
corners of the written document. 
All preliminary oral negotiations and 
agreements are merged in and super- 
seded by the document. Oral evi- 
dence is admissible, however, to 
clarify or interpret ambiguities in the 
written contract. There is also a 
qualification for special cases involv- 
ing fraud, accident, or mistake. It 
is permissible to introduce oral 
evidence showing that the written 
agreement was the result of fraud, 
accident or mistake. 

As an example of the rule, suppose 
an applicant obtains a policy which 
specifically provides that the insured 
will pay premiums on specified dates 


clares evidence is not 


Ir, 


ntinued on the next page) 
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without further notice. The insured 
later alleges that when he applied for 
insurance the agent told him that 
premium notices would be sent to 
him. The parol evidence rule would 
forbid the admission of this  testi- 
mony. 


QUESTION Il 

(a) The partnership of “B,” “C,” 
and “ID,” which operated an insur- 
ance agency, entered into an arrange- 
ment with “FE” for collecting ac- 
counts that were overdue the firm. 
The question arose whether “E,” 
in his relationship to the firm, was 
an independent contractor, as dis- 
tinguished from an agent or em- 
ployee. 

(1) Explain specifically how 
the answer to this question should 
be determined. 

(2) Explain why it is impor- 
tant to determine the answer to this 
question. 

(b) The experience of the firm in 
the situation presented in (a) led 
the partners to consider the problem 
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whether they should incorporate or 
should continue to operate on a 
partnership basis. Compare a part- 
nership and corporation with respect 
to the following matters: 

(1) The legal formalities and 
procedure pertaining to the creation 
and formation of the enterprise. 

(2) The right to compel pay- 
ment of profits in the absence of any 
Specific agreement. 

(3) The extent to which an 
individual partner or shareholder 
may make contracts which bind the 
business. 


Answer 


(a) (1) An analysis of the terms 
of the arrangement between “E” and 
the firm is necessary to determine his 
status as independent contractor or 
employee. 

If the firm merely contracted for a 
certain end result, and the method 
of performance of the contract was 
left to “E,” the latter would be an 
independent contractor. Thus, if the 
accounts were simply entrusted to 
“E” for collection in accordance with 
his own plans and methods, with the 
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understanding that “E” would g 
ceive a fee of 5% on all accouns 
collected, an independent contragige 
relationship would arise. An inde 
pendent contractor is engaged to per. 
form a certain task in his gyp 
fashion. He is to receive compeng. 
tion for producing a specified regi 
but is free to proceed in his owp 
manner to achieve the result in ques. 
tion. 

On the other hand, if the fim 
controlled or reserved the right to 
control “E’s” manner of perform. 
ance, “E” would be considered ap 
employee or servant. In a master- 
servant relationship, the employer 
reserves control over the employee 
and retains the right to dictate the 
manner and method of his perforn- 
ance. ? 

(2) It is important to determine 
the answer to this question because 
it affects the liability of the firm to 
third parties. In a master-servant 
relationship the rule of respondeat 
superior applies. The master is 
liable to third parties for torts com- 
mitted by the servant in the scope 
of his employment. A person is not 
liable for the torts of an independent 
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gntractor except in those rather un- 
yual cases where an independent 
contractor is engaged to perform 
york which is inherently dangerous 
_for example, blasting operations in 
rad construction and other cases of 
gon-delegable responsibilities. 

(b) (1) The creation of partner- 
ship rests on contract. Two or more 
interested parties may contract to 
hecome partners in a lawful enter- 
prise under such terms as_ they 
desire. No special procedure or 
jormalities are required. If the part- 
ners plan to operate qn" a trade 
name or assumed nafhe, they will 
have to file the name in accordance 
with the procedure under the local 
“fctitious name”’ statute. 

A corporation is a creature of the 
sate. The state’s consent, in the 
fom of a charter or certificate of 
ineorporation, must be obtained to 
fom a corporation. Application 
must be made for a charter in ac- 
cordance with the local corporation 
statute and it is necessary to comply 
with all the formalities and require- 
ments set forth in the corporation 
statute. 

(2) In the absence of any specific 
agreement, the time of division of 
profits in a partnership is a matter 
within the normal scope of the firm’s 
operation and is governed by the rule 
of majority control. A partnership 
operates on the recognized republi- 
an principle of majority control. 
The decision of the majority, acting 
in good faith, binds the minority in 
il matters falling within the normal 
“ope of the business. 

In a corporation, profits are de- 
dared and paid in the form of 
tividends. The declaration and pay- 
went of dividends is a matter resting 
within the discretion of the board of 
directors. In the absence of specific 
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agreement, shareholders are nor- 
mally bound by the decision of the 
directors in these matters. In rare 
cases involving obvious abuse of 
discretion, the courts have compelled 
directors to declare and pay divi- 
dends at the request of complaining 
shareholders. 

(3) All contracts made by a part- 
ner within the normal scope of the 
partnership business bind the firm. 
Each partner is deemed an agent of 
the firm respecting all verbal matters 
falling within the scope of the busi- 
ness. Restrictions on a partner’s 
authority are not binding on innocent 
third parties who are unaware of 
them. 

A shareholder, as such, has no 
power to make a contract which will 
bind the corporation. A shareholder 
is not, by mere reason of being a 
shareholder, an agent of the business. 
The affairs of the business are 
managed by a board of directors 
and the executive officers appointed 
by the directorial board. 


QUESTION Ill 


(a) “F,” agent of “G,” contracted 
to buy materials from “H,” “F” 
made and signed the contract in his 
own name and “H,”’ who had not 
been otherwise informed, assumed 
that “F”’ was acting for himself. 
Later “H” learned that “F” had in 
reality been acting as agent of “G” 
in the tranaction. Both “F” and 
“G” refused to accept and pay for 
the materials in question. Does “H” 
have a claim for breach of contract 
against “F” and/or “G”? Give a 
complete explanation in support of 
your answer. 

(b) “J,” an agent of an insurance 
company which issued a fire policy 
to “K,” observed on three distinct 


occasions that “K” was engaged in 
conduct which constituted a breach 
of a condition in the policy. “J” did 
nothing about the matter. Later the 
insured premises were damaged by 
fire and “K” sued the company to 
recover for the loss under the policy. 
The company pleaded as a defense 
“K’s” breach of condition under the 
policy. Under the facts presented, is 
the company’s defense good? Ea 
plain your answer fully. To what 
extent, tf any, would “J's” source of 
knowledge influence your decision? 


Answer 


(a) “H” has a claim for breach of 
contract against “F” the agent. “F”’ 
signed the contract in his own name 
and did not disclose his principal. 
Under such circumstances an agent 
makes himself a party to the contract 
and is bound. 

“H” also has a claim for breach of 
contract against “G,” the principal. 
So long as the agent acts within the 
scope of his authority, he binds his 
principal to the third party. This 
is true even though the principal was 
undisclosed when the contract was 
made. 

Although suits may be instituted 
jointly in some states, the usual com- 
mon law rule would subject “H” to 
the doctrine of election, i.e. he cannot 
obtain a judgment against “F” and 
a judgment against “G” and then 
collect both judgments. “H” can 
receive but one satisfaction for the 
breach of contract. 

(b) The company’s defense is not 
good. Two rules combine to pre- 
clude the company’s defense here. 
The first is that knowledge of an 
agent is knowledge of the principal. 
Under the law of agency, the know!l- 
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edge of an agent is imputed to his 
principal. The rule is the 
rule of implied waiver. If an insurer 
knows that an insured in engaged in 
which constitutes a breach 


Sect md 


conduct 
of condition under a policy, but takes 
no action and permits the insured to 
continue unmolested, the insurer 
cannot plead breach of the condition 
as a defense when a loss occurs. 

In contemplation of law, therefore, 
the company had knowledge of the 
breach of condition and failed to act. 
Hence, it may not now plead breach 
of the condition as a defense. Of 
company can in turn 
seek to recover from “J.” The agent 
was guilty of a flagrant abuse of duty 
here and must indemnify his prin- 


course, the 


cipal. 

“J's” source of information might 
factor. If “J” had 
breach from 


be a_ relevant 
casually heard of “K's” 
sources which represented gossip or 
idle rumor not entitled to credence, 
this would not be tantamount to 
knowledge or notice. Under circum- 
stances of this character, it could 
not be said that “J” had knowledge 
of the breach or that 
could be imputed to his principal, 
but if he. acquired the knowledge 
while acting in his capacity as an 
agent, his knowledge is his prin- 


such notice 


cipal’s knowledge. 


QUESTION IV 


In payment of merchandise stored 
in the seller’s warehouse awaiting 
delivery as soon as the buyer's motor 
trucks arrived, “L,”’ the seller, drew 
a draft to his own order on “MM,” 
the purchaser. A few days later 
“M” accepted the draft and returned 
it to “L” who intended to discount 
it at his bank. Before he had the 
opportunity to do this, and before 
the buyer's motor trucks arrived, the 
merchandise, which was not insured, 
was destroyed by fire. When “M” 
learned about the fire he demanded 
“L” return the draft to him. 

(a) As a matter of legal right do 
you think “M” can enforce his de- 
mand? Explain fully why or why 
not. 

(b) Explain with justifying rea- 
sons, the rights of the respective 
had discounted the 
fire but before “M” 


parties if “L” 
draft after th 


learned about the destruction of th 


property. 


Your answer to (a) and (b) mys 


ry 


show with reasons, the person wh 
should have carried the insurange 


Answer 


(a) “M” cannot enforce his de 
mand for return of the draft. Tith 
to the goods and the risk of Io 
passed to “M” when the contraq 
was made. Therefore, “M's” obliga. 
tion to pay the price was not e¢. 
tinguished by the destruction of th 
goods. 

The goods involved here wer 
specific, ascertained goods. There 
was nothing more to be done to they 
and they were thus in a deliverable 
state. 
seller’s warehouse to be called for by 


They were set aside in the 


the buyer and taken away by his 
trucks. ; 
title to the goods passes to the buyer 
as soon as the contract of sale Is 
made and the buyer bears the risk oi 
loss in the absence of understanding 


Under these circumstances 


or provision to the contrary. 
“L” was holding the goods as 
bailee for ““M,’’ who was free to take 
the goods as soon as he wished. The 
bailment was. one for the mutual 
benefit of both parties. “L,” the 
bailee, is not responsible for the loss 
of the goods so long as he exercises 
reasonable Therefore, “L’ 
would not be responsible for the de- 


care. 


struction of the goods by fire unless 
the fire had 
negligence. 

“M” is the 
have carried the 
title and the risk of loss passed to 
him when the contract of sale was 
made, it was his duty to carry the 
wished to protect 
himself against loss of the goods by 
fire. 

(b) If “IL” had discounted the 
draft after the fire, the bank which 
draft would be 4 
holder in due course. ‘The draft 1s 
a negotiable instrument and_ the 
bank, as holder in due course, could 
hold “M,” the acceptor, on the drat 
A holder in due course is not subject 
to personal defenses, such as the 
defense of fraud or lack of considera- 
real defenses, such as 
may 


been caused by his 


person who should 


insurance. Since 


insurance if he 


discounted the 


tion. Only 
forgery or material alteration, 
be successfully asserted agamst 4 


holder in due course. 
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If “M” failed to honor the draft, 
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the bank could hold “L,” since the 
atter, as endorser, would be second- 
,rily liable on the instrument. “L,” 
in turn, would be entitled to look to 
“M” for reimbursement. 

yen if the bank were not a holder 
in due course, it could hold “M” for 
the amount of the draft. The bank 
would at least be an assignee of “L” 
and as such would acquire the claim 
which “L” had against “MM”. 


QUESTION V 


“N” owned a parcel of raw furs 

which he delivered to “O” pursuant 
io a written contract whereby “O” 
was to dye and finish the furs in 
return for a specified compensation. 
The drum room on the ground floor 
{“O's” establishment contained an 
d-style unsheathed motor. Saw- 
dust which was permitted to ac- 
umulate on the motor became 
ily, damaged the wiring and a 
short circuit resulted. Consequently, 
fames shot out from the motor and 
caused a fire which damaged “N’s” 
jus. “N’s” insurance company paid 
him for the damage to the furs. 

(a) Explain fully the nature of 
the relationship between “N” and 
“0” and the standards of legal liabil- 
ity governing that relationship. 

(b) Would “N’s” insurer have 
my common law right against “O” ? 
Explain fully the reason for your 
onswer and indicate why it might be 
of significance in this case. 

(c) Suppose that the contract be- 
tween “N” and “O” contained a 
clause declaring that “O” was not to 
be liable for loss or damage caused 
by fire or theft. Would this alter 
your answer to (b) in any respect? 
If so, why? If not, why not? 


Answer 

(a) The relationship between “N” 
and “O” is a bailment for the mutual 
benefit of both parties. “N,” the 
owner of the furs, surrenders them 
0 “O” for a temporary purpose. 
"N,” the bailor, retains the owner- 
hip of the goods, and “O,” the 
lailee, has merely the possession of 
the goods. “N”’ receives the services 
it “O” for a compensation paid 
by “N.” 


(Continued on the next page) 
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In a bailment of this character, 
the bailee is subject to the standards 
of ordinary care, i.e., the degree of 
care which would be exercised by a 
normally prudent person under the 
same circumstances. Failure to 
exercise this degree of care will 
render him liable to the bailor for 
resulting losses. 

(b) “N’s” insurer does have a 
common law right against “O.” 

“N’s” insurer, upon paying “N” 
for the damage to the furs is sub- 
rogated to “N’s” rights against “O” 
and any claim or right of “N” 
against “O” will pass to “N’s” in- 
surer. This right arises by operation 
of law. (As a practical matter, how- 
ever, the insurance policy contains 
a clause conferring this right upon 
the insurer. ) 

The insurer’s right of subrogation 
would be significant here because the 
fire was caused by the bailee’s negli- 
gence and the bailee, “O,” would be 
liable to “N,” the bailor, for the 
damage to “N’s” furs. Accordingly, 
“N’s” insurer, under the right of 
subrogation, could recover from “O” 
the amount which it had to pay “N.” 

(c) The answer given in (b) 
would not be altered by the fact 
that the contract between “N” and 
“©” declared that “O” was not to be 
liable for loss or damage caused by 
fire or theft. 

“OQ” cannot exempt himself from 
liability for his negligence. The at- 
tempt to do so contravenes public 
policy and will not succeed. The 
clause declaring that “O” shall not 
be liable for loss or damage caused 
by fire or theft is void and unen- 
forceable to the extent that it seeks 
to exempt “O” from liability for 
loss or damage arising from fire or 
theft caused by “O’s” negligence. 

Some jurisdictions hold that a 
bailee in a mutual benefit bailment 
may validly stipulate that he shall be 
liable only for gross negligence and 
shall not be liable for ordinary 
negligence. Even if this view were 
applied in favor of “O,” it is not 
likely the answer to (b) would be 
altered. Under the facts presented, 
“O” seems to have been guilty of 
gross negligence in the operation of 
his establishment. Authorities agree 
that a bailee in a mutual benefit bail- 
ment cannot exempt himself from 
liability for his gross negligence. 


QUESTION VI 


“P” obtained a fire policy on his 
property, described in the application 
and the policy as a “four-story bricp 
building used for winding and dyp. 
ing yarn.” He did not disclose the 
fact that only three days before the 
application an attempt had beep 
made, apparently by an incendiary 
to burn an adjacent mill. At the 
time of the application he stated, ix 
good faith, that he was solvent, As 
a matter of fact he was insolvent g 
the time, although he was unaware 
of this. Eight months after the policy 
was issued “P” ceased to use th 
building for winding and dyeing 
yarn and, instead, began to use it 
as a warehouse for the storage of 
furniture. While the building was 
being used for this purpose it was 
damaged by fire and the insurance 
company refused to pay for the loss. 
In a suit by “P” against the com- 
pany the latter pleaded the defense 
of concealment, misrepresentation, 
and breach of warranty. 

With respect to each of these 
defenses, state with reasons, whether 
the defense is valid or invalid in this 
case. In each case explain the leaal 
principles and qualifications which 
determine your answer. 


Answer 


The defense of concealment is 
probably not a valid defense, al- 
though there is a decision to the 
contrary. 

Concealment is a good defense 
only if the insured willfully or de- 
liberately concealed a material fact 
which it was his duty to disclose. 
A material fact is one, which, if 
known to the insurer, would prevent 
the insurer from entering into the 
contract or would cause the insurer 
to charge a higher rate. The fact 
must be one which the insured has 
reason to know will vitally affect 
the insurer’s decision to issue the 
policy. 

The attempt to burn the adjacent 
mill was not a matter within the 
peculiar knowledge of “P,” but a 
matter of general information which 
the company was free to investigate 
and discover. “P” may have a 
sumed that the attempi was not 4 
relevant matter which he was under 
duty to disclose, since the company 
made no inquiry of him concerning 
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the matter. He may have assumed 
that the company was not especially 
interested or that it knew of the situ- 
ation. It may well be that “P” 
simply gave no thought to the matter 
when he applied for and obtained 
the policy, in which case, it could 
not be said that there was a de- 
fberate and willful concealment. 
Furthermore, the attempt to burn an 
adjacent mill would probably not 
have prevented the company’s as- 
suming the risk on “P’s” property, 
in which case it could not be said 
to be material. 

The New York Standard Fire 
Policy declares that the policy is 
yoided if the insured willfully con- 
ceals Or misrepresents a material 
fact. 

Misrepresentation is a valid de- 
fense. As a general rule, misrepre- 
sentation of a material fact voids the 
policy, even though the misrepre- 
sentation is innocent. This is clearly 
so in cases where knowledge of the 
fact in question is chargeable to the 
insured. 

“P” misrepresented a fact about 
which he should have knowledge. A 
merchant should be obliged to know 
his financial condition. The insol- 
vency of the insured is obviously a 
matter which increases the risk and 
moral hazard. The company might 
have refused to issue the policy had 
it known of “P’s” insolvency. The 
fact misrepresented is therefore a 
material one. 

Statutes in many jurisdictions 
provide that statements by the ap- 
plicant shall be deemed representa- 
tions and not warranties, and that 
nd misrepresentation shall void a 
policy unless it is intentional or ma- 
terial. In a limited number of juris- 
dictions the statute declares that no 
misrepresentation shall void a policy 
unless it contributed to the loss. 
Under a statute of this type, the 
defense of misrepresentation would 
not be sustained unless it were 
shown that “P’s” financial condi- 
tion contributed to the loss. 


The defense of breach of warranty 
is not a good defense. The state- 
ment describing the premises was at 
most, an affirmative, not a promis- 
sory, warranty. An_ affirmative 
Warranty guarantees that a certain 
statement is accurate or true as of 
the time the warranty is given. It 
does not guarantee or promise that 


(Continued on the next page) 
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the statement will 
true in the future. Here ‘““P” merely 
affirmed that the premises concerned 
were being used for winding and 
dyeing yarn when the policy was 
issued. He gave no promissory war- 
ranty that the premises would con- 
tinue to be used only for that pur- 
pose. 

Courts and 
upon, and tend to delimit, the concept 
of warranties in the field of insur- 


legislators frown 
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continue to be 


ance. As already stated, statutes in 
many states declare that statements 
made by the insured shall be deemed 
representations and not warranties. 
Such a statute abolishes the need to 
distinguish between affirmative and 
promissory warranties in cases in- 
volving change in occupancy. 

The New York Standard 
Policy provides that coverage shall 


lire 


be suspended during an increase in 
the risk. Whether or not the change 
of use increased the hazard is a 
question of fact, not law. However, 
it does not appear that the hazard 
increased in this case. In fact, it may 
be argued that the switch from wind- 
ing and dyeing yarn to storage of 
furniture reduced the risk. 


QUESTION VII 


fa) “Q's” camera was stolen from 
him and sold to “R,” an innocent 
purchaser. “R” obtained a policy of 
theft insurance on the camera. Later 
the camera was stolen from “R” and 
sold to “S,” an innocent purchaser. 

(1) Is “Q” entitled to reclaim 
the camera from “S”? If so, why? 
If not, why not? 

(2) “R’s” insurance company 
refuses to pay “R” for the loss. Is 
the company’s position sound? Ex- 
plain fully. 

(b) “T,” an agent of “U” in the 
sale of automobiles, was under a 
$10,000 fidelity bond. “U” learned 
that “‘T” had been receiving secret 
commissions from certain customers 
and threatened to discharge jim. 
“UU.” motivated by “T's” entreaties, 
retained “T” upon the latter's prom- 
ise to maintain good conduct. Three 
months later “T” absconded with 
“U's” funds and “U” demanded re- 
imbursement from the surety com- 
pany under the bond. The surety 
company investigated and, upon 
learning of the foregoing facts, re- 
fused to pay. Is the surety com- 
pany’s refusal to pay justified in 
law? Explain the legal principle 
which determines your answer. 


Answer 


(a) (1) “Q” is entitled to reclaim 
the camera from “S.’”’ A person may 
not be deprived of his property with- 
out his consent and a person may 
transfer no better title than he has, 
even to an innocent purchaser. The 


theft from “Q” and the subsequeny 
transfer did not divest “OQ” of pj. 
title. Neither “R”’ nor “S” acquired 
title to the camera as against the 
original owner, “OQ” even though 
both “R” and “S” 
purchasers. 

(2) The company’s position 
not sound. “R” had an insurabk 
interest, the policy was valid, and 
the company should be obliged 4 
pay the loss. 
of the camera and an ownershiy 
which could be defeated only by the 
assertion of “Q’s” original title. As 
against all the world excepting “Q,” 
“R” was the owner of the property 
This possession and presumed own- 
ership were enough to give “R” a 
insurable interest in the camera pro- 


were innocent 


“R” had _ possessor 


viding we assume “Q's” claim has 
not been asserted prior to the theft 
from “R.” 

Some courts have held that since 
“R” was not the absolute owner of 
the camera, he has no insurable in- 
terest, with the result that the policy 
is void and “R” cannot compel the 
insurance company to pay for the 
The _ better 
sounder decisions regard this as un- 
duly technical reasoning and folloy 
the contrary view which has been 
given above. 


loss. reasoned and 


(b) The surety company’s refusal 
to pay is justified in law. 

Suretyship is regarded by law 
as a close and intimate relationship. 
The obligee is required to impart 
knowledge of all material facts to 
the surety when the contract is made 
The obligee is also required to d 
everything possible to protect. the 
surety’s position after the contract 
is made. An employer who learns 
that an emp!ovee under a fidelity 
bond is guilty of dishonesty such 
as receiving commissions 
should not retain the employee with- 
out obtaining the surety’s consent 
If the employee is retained by the 
employer after knowledge of the 
employee’s dishonesty the non-con- 


secret 


senting surety is released. This es 
tablished rule of suretyship law is 
usually set forth in the express terms 
and conditions of a corporate surety's 
bond. 

When “U” learned of the secret 
commissions which “T” had been re- 
ceiving he was given advance notice 
of his employee’s moral caliber. 
“U,” the obligee under the fidelity 
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bond, was thus apprised of “T’s” 
and retained “T” with- 
wt the surety company’s consent. 
“u” therefore, assumed the risk 
and proceeded at his own peril. The 
surety company was released. 


jjshonest 


QUESTION VIII 


In July of 1946 “V,” an insurance 
iwoker, became a party to three con- 
wacts: (1) He obtained a five year 

Siclicy on his home. (2) He 
as to conduct an insurance sur- 
vey of a large industrial plant and 
to make appropriate recommenda- 
tions concerning the insurance needs 
df the business, in return for which 
was to receive a fee of $1,000.00, 
and (3) He agreed to buy a farm 
under an agreement of sale fixing 
1 day of October next as the settle- 
ment date on which the deed of title 
was to be delivered and the price 
was to be paid in cash or by certified 
check. 

(a) With respect to each of these 
contracts, indicate whether the 
tract is or is not assignable by “V’.” 
State the controlling legal principle 
in each case. 

Assume that “V” died in 
September 1946 after having com- 
bleted the survey of the industrial 
plant but before having determined 
the recommendations to be made 
concerning the business’s insurance 
needs. Indicate, together with the 
legal reason applicable in each case, 
the effect of “T's” death on each of 
the contracts mentioned above. 


con- 


Answer 


(a) (1) The fire insurer is not 
bound to an assignment to which 
it does not consent, although an as- 
signment without its consent 
iot relieve it of responsibility to the 
named insured. The policy repre- 
sents a personal contract. A moral 
hazard is involved. The company 
may be willing to issue a fire policy 
to“V” and unwilling to issue a fire 
Plicy to “V's” assignee. The com- 
pany has the right to determine with 
whom it op contract in such mat- 
les and a stranger may not be 
forced upon it without its consent. 

The legal principle involved is that 


cle eS 


a party to a personal contract may 
hot assign it without the consent of 


the other party to the contract. 
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(2) The contract for the insur- 
ance survey may be assigned only 
if the industrial plant consents to 
the assignment. The contract calls 
for the personal services of “V” and 
“V" may not delegate performance 
of these services to another unless 
the industrial plant consents to the 
substitution. Presumably, the plant 
chose “V” because of its confidence 
in his ability and judgment, and it 
has the right to say that it will not 
accept another in his place. 


(3) The contract for the pur- 
chase of the farm is assignable by 
“Vv.” It represents a commercial 
transaction which is not personal in 
nature. In substance, the agreement 
is simply a cash sale. The assignment 
does not diminish the seller’s rights 
or enlarge the seller's obligations in 
any way, since the seller will receive 
the specified price and in return will 
merely transfer the same farm which 
is called for by the agreement. The 


{Continued on. the next page) 
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identity of the buyer who receives 
the farm and pays the price is not 
material under the facts presented. 
It will make no difference to the 
seller from whom he receives the 
price on settlement day and to whom 
he delivers the deed on that day. 

The legal principle involved is 
that a contract which is not personal 
in nature is assignable. 

(b) (1) The coverage provided 
by the fire policy passes by operation 
of law to “V’s” heirs at his death. 
In the absence of express provision 
to the contrary in the policy, the 
death of insured does not terminate 
insurance on property. This has 
been the uniform ruling of the courts. 
As a practical matter this rule of law 
is reinforced by the express terms 
of the policy with respect to both 
real and personal property. The 
policy runs to the insured or his 
“legal representative” or his “heirs 
or assigns.” 

(2) The contract for the insur- 
ance survey terminates upon “V’s” 
death. The respective rights and ob- 
ligations of “V” and the plant are 
extinguished upon “V’s” death. 

Since the contract calls for “V’s” 
personal services, his estate may not 
complete performance and the plant 
cannot demand the estate to com- 
plete the performance of the contract, 
unless both the plant and the estate 
so agree. Since the services to be 
performed were not completed, the 
plant is under no obligation to make 
payment of the specified fee and the 
estate cannot demand payment for 
the services rendered by “V.” The 
consideration for the contract was 
entire and indivisible. The fee of 
$1,000 was to be paid for services 
which included the recommendations 
of “V” concerning the insurance 
needs of the business. The plant 
did not receive the complete and 
entire consideration it bargained for 
under the contract. The survey 
without the recommendations is of 
no value to the plant. For these 
reasons “V’s” estate can demand 
neither the $1,000 fee under the con- 
tract nor the value of “V’s” services 
under the theory of implied contract 
or quasi contract. 

Executory contracts for personal 
services are discharged by the death 
of the contracting parties. 
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(3) The contract for the sale of 
the farm is not discharged by “V’s” 
death. The rights and obligations 
of “V" pass to his estate. “V’s”’ 
estate may tender the price at settle- 
ment day and demand the deed to 
the farm. Conversely, “V’s’’ obli- 
gation to buy remains a_ binding 
obligation which the seller may en- 
force against the estate. 

Non-personal contract rights and 
duties are not extinguished by death, 
but pass by operation of law to the 
decedent’s estate. 


QUESTION IX 


Two boys tiring of the supervised 
recreation at a summer camp, sought 
a place to play. In violation of the 
camp rules they went beyond the 
area to which they were restricted 
and discovered the foundation walls 
of an old, partly demolished barn. 
When they climbed upon one of the 
walls it collapsed causing injury to 
each boy. It was found that the 
foundations had been weakened by 
the discharge of water over a period 
of several years from a drainpipe 
laid under the barn to a nearby 
creek. The drainpipe had broken at 
a point inside the walls. 

(a) If the barn ts on his premises 
do you believe the camp operator is 
liable for these injuries? State spe- 
cifically why or why not. 

(b) If the barn had been located 
on the premises of a neighboring 
farm, accessible to the boys only by 
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climbing a high fence, do you thing 
there would be any legal responsj. 
bility on: (1) the camp operator? 
and (2) the owner of the neighbor. 
ing farm? State fully the reasons {oy 
your answer in each case. 
(c) If the two boys had con. 
tracted polio (infantile paralysis) a 
the camp and action taken 
against the operator for having 
failed to close the camp immediately 
upon an outbreak of this disease, do 
you think the camp’s liability in. 
surer would be within its rights in 
refusing to defend the case? Explain 
fully the reason for your answer and 
indicate the dangers to an insurer 
that adopts this course of action. 


Was 


Answer 


(a) The camp operator is liable 
for these injuries if the barn is lo- 
cated on his premises. He conducts 
for profit an enterprise which in- 
volves the custody of be vs entrusted 
to his care. The boys become his 
“charges” or “wards” for a consid- 
eration paid. With respect to these 
boys he owes a two-fold duty. First, 
he must furnish proper supervision 
of their conduct and activities; sec- 
ond, he must keep his premises in 
proper condition and repair. The 
camp operator apparently failed to 
exercise the reasonable degree of 
care required to discharge this two- 
fold duty under the particular cir- 
cumstances. The commission of the 
tort or negligence seems clear. The 
accident was a reasonably foresee- 
able consequence of the failure to 
exercise the required degree of care. 
The requirement that the defendant's 
breach of duty must be the proxi- 
mate cause of the plaintiff's injury 
is satisfied. 

(b) (1) Whether or not the camp 
operator would be liable in the case 
where the barn is located on a neigh- 
boring farm, accessible to the boys 
only by climbing a high fence, is 
open to question. The problem is 
one of determining whether the camp 
operator has done all that a reason- 
ably prudent person would have 
done in supervising the boys under 
the circumstances. This is a question 
of fact. The decision turns on 4 
careful scrutiny of all the surround- 
ing circumstances and is a matter 
left to the determination of the jury 
if the case is litigated. 
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AGENTS’ SALES” 


@ Yes, the Hawkeye-Security Companies build 
sales for Agents. First, they offer full Casualty 
and Fire policies, designed to give your clients 


@ Too, they service Agents speedily and efficiently. 
Claims are paid promptly .. . no red 
to hamper Agents. Field Representatives work 
closely with Agents. Yes, the Hawkeye-Security 


Companies are good companies to do business 
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Among the relevant factors to be 
considered are the age of the boys, 
the nature and character of the camp 
rules imposed by the operator, the 
degree of effective enforcement given 
to these rules, and the extent of the 
operator's previous knowledge, if 
any, of trespasses by the boys. If 
the operator knew that his charges 
had in the past succeeded in climbing 
the wall, this would make a, strong 
case for the boys. If, in addition, 
the operator also knew there was a 
dangerous structure on the neigh- 
boring farm, the case for the boys 
would be further strengthened. 

(2) The liability of the owner 
of the neighboring farm under these 
circumstances is a matter of some 
doubt. The owner would probably 
be liable if the barn were held to 
constitute an “attractive nuisance.” 
It is by no means clear, however, 
that the barn can be classified as an 
attractive nuisance. 

The boys were trespassers and 
the owner of the farm had taken pre- 
cautions to keep out trespassers. It 
may be argued that the landowner 
had exercised the required degree of 
tasonable care in erecting a high 
lence which would normally deter 
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the uninvited. After all, a land- 
owner is not an absolute insurer. 
On the other hand, it may be argued 
that the landowner knew there was a 
boys’ camp nearby and was bound 
as a reasonable man to foresee a wall 
would not keep the boys away from 
his farm. 

The issue is one of fact, to be 
resolved by a jury verdict under all 
the circumstances of the case if a 
lawsuit is brought. What has been 
said under (1) above is equally ap- 
plicable here. If the landowner knew 
that boys from the camp had in the 
past engaged in the practice of climb- 
ing the fence and roaming over the 
farm, this would be a strong factor 
in favor of the injured boys. If, in 
addition, he also knew that the barn 
was a dangerous structure, the case 
for the injured boys would be very 
strong 

(c) The insurer would be within 
his rights in refusing to defend the 
case. 

The ordinary liability policy ob- 
ligates the insurer to indemnify the 
insured who becomes liable for in- 
juries “‘caused by accident.” The 
cause of. polio is unknown. In the 
present state of medical knowledge 


it cannot be said that polio is “caused 
by accident.” Hence, the camp op- 
erator’s liability in this situation is 
not covered by the policy. The in- 
sured is under no obligation to de- 
fend a suit involving a liability not 
covered by the policy. Of course, if 
the liability policy were an “‘occur- 
rence” policy, the answer would be 
otherwise. In that event, the liability 
in question here would be covered 
by the policy and the insurer would 
be legally obligated to defend the 
suit. 

The danger to the insurer in re- 
fusing to defend the suit lies in the 
fact that the outcome of a lawsuit 
cannot be predicted with scientific 
accuracy. There is always a “first 
time” in these matters. The court 
might take the view that, under the 
evidence and circumstances pre- 
sented the polio contracted by the 
boys was “caused by accident” or 
was attributable to “accident.” The 
insured’s liability would then be 
brought within the coverage of the 
policy and the insurer will have to 
indemnify the insured but will have 
lost the opportunity to defend the 
suit. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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QUESTION X 


(a) A corporation engages in the 
following form of enterprise: In re- 
turn for a specified fee it issues to 
automobile owners contracts which 
bind it to defend at its own cost all 
civil suits which may be brought 
against the contract holder for in- 
juries caused by negligent operation 
of the car. The contracts do not, 
however, require the company to pay 
any portion of the damages which 
may be recovered against the car 
owner in such suits. Do you believe 
the Insurance Commissioner of the 
state should contend that the cor- 
poration is engaged in the insurance 
business and must comply with local 
statutory requirements regulating 
the insurance business? Explain 
fully and precisely why or why not. 

(b) Discuss the outstanding legal 
differences which, according to the 
view usually taken by the authori- 
ities, exist between life insurance 
contracts and property insurance 
contracts. 


Answer 


(a) The Insurance Commissioner 
should contend that the corporation 
is engaged in the insurance business 
and must comply with the local statu- 
tory requirements regulating the in- 
surance business. 

Insurance is defined as a contract 
whereby one party, for a considera- 
tion called a premium, assumes a 
risk of loss or liability resting upon 
the other party. Measured by this 
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standard, the contracts issued by the 
corporation are contracts of insur- 
ance. The corporation, in return for 
a specified fee, assumes a risk of loss 
or liability resting upon the contract 
holders. The expense of defending 
certain suits its shifted from the 
automobile owner to the corporation. 
It is immaterial that the corporation 
is not required to pay the damages 
which may be assessed against the 
car owner. 

In all substantial aspects the con- 
tract involved is one of indemnity. 
In effect, the corporation agrees to 
pay the car owner the expenses in- 
volved in defending the lawsuits in 
question. Instead of paying the car 
owner after the latter has advanced 
his own funds, the corporation takes 
the shorter and more direct route 
of furnishing at its own cost the legal 
service of defending the suit. 

This view seems to rest on sound 
reasoning and is supported by judi- 
cial decisions. Some courts, how- 
ever, have held that contracts of this 
character are not contracts of insur- 
ance but merely contracts for con- 
tingent services. These courts would 
argue that the contract in question 
here is not different from one 
whereby an attorney agrees for an 
annual retainer to furnish a client 
with such legal services as the client 
may need during the year. 

(b) Outstanding differences be- 
tween life insurance contracts and 


property insurance contracts are 
these : 
(1) The property — insurance 


contract is one of indemnity. It in- 
demmnifies the insured for the amount 
of a loss he has sustained, within the 
limits of the policy. This salient and 
characteristic feature of property in- 
surance cannot be applied with equal 
appropriateness to the life insurance 
contract. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to measure human life with 
sufficient accuracy in monetary 
terms, whereas, it is relatively easy 
to ascribe monetary value to prop- 
erty loss and damage. The life in- 
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surance contract is a “valued” ¢op. 
tract. The insurer, upon the death 
of the insured, pays a stated sum to 
the beneficiary. 

(2) In the life in. 
surance contract, an insurable jp 


In- 


case of a 


terest is required at the time the 
policy is issued. As a general rule 
it is immaterial that insurable . 
terest is lacking when the policy 
matures, 
insurance contract, insurable interest 
must exist at the time the loss oe. 
curs. 


In the case ota property 


lack of insurable interest at 
the tinie of the loss precludes re- 
covery by the insured. 

(3) In a property — insuraneg 
contract there are mutually depend- 
ent promises which remain operative 
during the entire term of the con- 
tract. There are, for example, vari- 
ous conditions and terms with which 
the insured must comply throughout 
the life of the contract. There is in 
the “bilateral” or two 
sided aspect of a “continuing” na- 


contract a 


ture. By contrast, the life insurance 
contract is a relatively “unilateral” 
or one-sided affair which has a 
“fixed” After the incon- 
testability period expires, the con- 
tract fixed—it may not, 
generally speaking, be contested or 
voided by the insurer, except for 
non-payment of the premium, and 
the only obligation of the insurer is 
to stand ready to pay the stated sum 
of the policy upon the death of the 


aspect. 


becomes 


insured. 

(4) The property insurance con- 
tract may not be assigned by the 
insured unless the insurer consents. 
The opposite is true in the case of 
life insurance. In the 
provision to the contrary, a life pol- 
icy is assignable without the consent 
of the insurer. 


absence of 





DEDUCTIBLE OPPOSED 


PPOSITION to a mandatory 
deductible for the windstorm 
portion of the extended coverage et 
dorsement on fire policies was eX 
pressed in a_ resolution adopted 
recentiy by the Connecticut Ass0- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. The 
agents would prefer au increased 
rate, if necessary, to the deductible 
on the grounds that the latter get 
erates adverse public relations. 
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‘AN /O from 
one agency 


Fisher-Brown Agency graduates 
from U.S.F.&G. School of Insurance 


‘joseph L. Burgess April 1936 

+}, H. D’Alemberte, Jr. July, 1936 

“Harry C. Sara July, 1936 
David Johnson October, 1936 
Frances Scherffius April, 1937 
Juliette R. Kramer April, 1937 

" fdward G. Bonifay, Jr. July, 1939 
Herbert Pfeiffer . October, 1939 - 
Sig L. Sugarman July, 1940 
John A. Hoefflin October, 1941 
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PENSACOLA, FLA. 


March 6, 1948 


School of Insurance, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
Baltimore,3,Maryland. 


Gentlemen: 


We consider the first essential for any agency a broad, comprehensive 
knowledge of what is being done and what should be done. The Agency 
System, in its broad sense, is seriously handicapped because many 
agents do not have the ‘‘know how’’. These agents are as guilty of mal- 
practice as would be a doctor or lawyer who is not qualified in his 
profession. Unfortunately, the qualifications fer agents are not as 
exacting as they are for other professions. 


The future success of the Agency System and the individual agent will 
be in direct proportion to the knowledge of the business and the amount 
of energy and effort expended in developing that business. 


Eight of our ten USF&G students remain active with us. The broader 
knowledge of insurance conditions gained by our students at your School 
is worth far more than the time and money expended in taking these 
courses. 


Education in insurance matters - ‘‘agency know how’’ - is a MUST for 
those individuals who expect to succeed; and is necessary for all agents 
if the Agency System is to survive. 


We selected your School because of the thorough way in which it is 
planned, and because it is directly helpful in enabling the agent make 
more money for himself and for the Company. There have been many 
fine developments as a result of our participation. 


Sincerely, 
oe 

















United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 

















Auto Repair Costs—from page 33 
were taking too many repair jobs 
away from the dealers and turning 
them over to independent repair 
shops who in many cases were not 
equipped to make satisfactory re- 
pairs. 

3y this time, you can see that our 
Auto Damage Committee was highly 
encouraged with the favorable re- 
sponse and all that remained, was to 
find the prospective independent ap- 
praiser. Naturally, you are curious 
as to how our plan would be set up 
and how the independent appraiser 
would operate. 


First, we determined from the 
claim statistics furnished by our 
Council members, that in the 


Chicago area, which includes the 
surrounding suburbs, approximately 
9500 automobile damage accident- 
reports are received by them each 
month. From the record of claims 


paid, we found that in a 4 week 
period, there were 1037 auto damage 
claims paid between 100 and 250 
dollars; and 369 claims paid over 
250 dollars; for a total of 1406 or 
350 claims a week where the auto 
damage exceeded 100 dollars. If we 
paid the independent appraiser's 
office a ten dollar fee for each esti- 
mate and 350 claims were referred to 
him, this would constitute an income 
of 3500 dollars a week or 182 
thousand dollars a year. This would 
be a tremendous income and a lucra- 
tive busines for any automotive eng!- 
neer. 

However, we know that not all 
of our member-companies would 
refer their claims’to the independent 
appraiser nor would many of them 
refer all claims over 100 dollars for 
a survey. However, even discount- 
ing our figure of 350 cases a week by 
50%, there would still be more than 
enough surveys ordered to keep the 





RULES FOR WRITING INSURANCE 


In the special charter granted to 
Ohio Farmers in 1848 are such inter- 
esting requirements as these. ... That 
insurance might not be written “in 
cities and villages where the popu- 
lation exceeds 1200 inhabitants”; 
that no insurance might be written 
on “buildings wherein steam is used 
for propelling machinery”; that in- 
surance might not be made “on any 





“11708 yawn 


property or building that is exposed 
by other properties or buildings”; 
that “the company shall not make 
insurance on any one risk exceeding 
$2000.” These were good insurance 
rules 100 years ago and they gave 
the infant enterprise a chance to get 
started in a hazardous business — 
where a lack of caution might have 
resulted in failure, 
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independent appraiser and a staff of 
5 expert mechanics quite busy, It 
is estimated that each mechanic wij} 
be able to survey approximately 7 
cases a day. 


Mechanics of the Plan 


Our plan contemplates the inde. 
pendent appraiser first surveying or 
inspecting all of the larger garages in 
the Chicago area with the idea of 
selecting four or five garages in each 
section of the city which are prop- 
erly equipped to handle both me. 
chanical repairs and body work and 
which garages will be willing to 
repair cars for the amount of the 
estimate prepared by the independent 
appraiser and his staff. The inde- 
pendent appraiser would establish a 
central office near the loop, to handle 
all the incoming calls from the in- 
surance companies and then order 
his mechanics living in 5 different 
sections of the city to make the 
necessary surveys in their district. 

These mechanics would call at the 
garage where the wrecked car had 
been towed, obtain an estimate of 
repairs by that garage and then 
examine the damaged car. The me- 
chanic’s report, together with the 
garage’s estimate, would be mailed 
to the central appraiser’s office’ for 
examination and pricing. Both esti- 
mates would be sent to the insurance 
company’s claim office. If there was 
no question about liability for the 
damage and if the garage’s estimate 
was reasonable, the insurance com- 
pany would authorize the repairs. 
On the other hand, if the claim man 
found the garage’s estimate exces- 
sive, an attempt would be made to 
have that garage agree to reduce 
their estimate to the proper figure. 
If no agreement be reached, then 
the owner of the car, whether policy- 
holder or claimant, would be con- 
tacted by the claim adjuster and told 
that the insurance company was 
willing to pay the amount of the 
appraiser’s estimate. 

If the claimant wished his own 
garage to repair his car, he would 
pay the difference; otherwise, he 
would be given the names of 4 or » 
other garages in his neighborhood 
who would be willing to repair the 
car at the appraiser’s price. Actually, 
there should not be very much differ- 
ence in the estimate of the claimants 
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own garage and that of the independ- 
et appraiser since the latter will 
yse, in his calculations, the labor 
rate prevailing in that territory and 
yould use the manufacturer's estab- 
ished prices for new parts. There 
isno reason Why this plan should not 
work and result in many advantages 
fo not on'y the insurance companies 
hut also the repair shops. 

The insurance companies are will- 
ing to pay reasonable repair bills 
and allow prevailing labor rates, but 
they cannot continue to do business 
with those garages “watering” bills. 
You will recall that the representa- 
tives of the various dealer associa- 
tions complained about the carriers 
moving the wrecked cars out of 
their garages in favor of independent 
garages, but with our plan in opera- 
tion and, provided the dealer garages 
cooperate, the loss of this insurance 
business by the dealer will be mini- 
mized. This is borne out by the 
experience of the Pittsburgh ap- 
praiser who advises that for the past 
6 months, 90 to 95% of the cars 
were finally repaired by the claim- 
ant's own garage. Our plan would 
also eliminate the alleged unethical 
practice of adjusters diverting re- 
pairs to certain garages for a con- 
sideration. 


Save Adjusters’ Time 


‘From the claim department view- 
pont, it will no longer be necessary 
for our claim adjusters to spend 
valuable time visiting garages to 
survey damage to automobiles—a 
practice that has affected our rela- 
tions with the repair shops since 
there are very few claim adjusters 
who are qualified to estimate auto- 
mobile repairs or pass upon the rea- 
sonableness of repair bills. 

Our plan also will provide for the 
establishment of a permanent com- 
mittee to meet with a committee 
representing the Automotive Trade 
Association to act as a grievance 
committee for friendly adjustment of 
complaints against either industry. 

In the past 60 days, our committee 
has been besieged with calls -from 
non-council insurance companies 
asking whether they might join in 
our plan and use the services of the 
independent appraiser. Our answer 
is, that we are simply promoting the 
plan and that any carrier, corpora- 
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That’s the 





tion, club or individual may employ 
the appraiser at will. 

Recently, we have heard more 
frequent complaints from the public 
to the effect that recent increases in 
automobile insurance rates are not 
justified. We feel that perhaps the 
insurance companies have been re- 
miss for not more fully explaining 
the reasons for increased rates; so 
let us tell the public the facts and 
avoid that “buyer resistance.” 





The proper han- 
dling of liability insurance 

requires skilled engineering 
service. For this purpose, the 
GENERAL ACCIDENT has thoroughly 
trained and experienced men located 
strategically across the country to 


give safety and engineering service. 


GENERAL idea on 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 














Our Chicago Claim Managers’ 
Council is sure that we have an ideal 
plan to reduce repair costs and con- 
sequently reduce insurance costs for 
our public which has become so price 
conscious. If you approve of our 
plan, will you please ask your home 
office claim department manager to 
recommend a similar plan to his field 
claim managers in every city? 


From an address before the American Mutual 
Alliance. 
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Commission Problem—from page 28 


alize the so-called problem of com- 
missions, it is a real problem in so 
far as the agents in excepted cities 
are concerned, but it is not a problem 
affecting agents, generally speaking, 
in the ordinary territories. In my 
ordinary territory 
commissions, I must eliminate the 
State of New Jersey, which has a 
problem peculiar unto itself because 
of legislation in effect in that state. 


comments on 


Look at the Record 


Now, let us look at the record: 
3ecause the companies reduced the 
commission on the extended cover- 
age endorsement 5% in certain sec- 
tions of the country, thereby placing 
the extended coverage endorsement 
commission on the same basis of 
compensation as the fire policy to 
which the endorsement was attached, 
a fear seems to have developed that 
this is the first step in a series of 
moves to reduce agents’ compensa- 
tions in ordinary territory. What 
actually transpired in the West and 


Southwest on the extended coverage 
commission was no more than to 
place the business in those areas on 
relatively the same basis as it has 
been dealt with in the East ever 
since there has been an extended 
coverage endorsement. 

Psychologically, it was unfortu- 
nate that this step had to be taken 
at a time when excepted city com- 
missions were being discussed but 
actually that is all that has trans- 
pired and, in my experience in deal- 
ing with company managements, I 
have never heard anyone suggest 
that there should be a reduction in 
the average fire commission paid to 
agents in ordinary territories. Many 
executives feel that if, after a period 
of a great number of years, the com- 
mission paid on fire business in ordi- 
nary territory has been stabilized at 
the present level (which, incident- 
ally, for approximately 74% of the 
agents in the East is 20% flat) that 
is a reasonable indication that in 
the minds of agents and company 
managements, 20% commission has 
proven to be a fair rate of compensa- 
tion. 


This is further confirmed by the 
fact any number of people enter the 
agency business yearly, knowing ful} 
well the compensation being offered. 
Under the ‘circumstances, therefore 
in my opinion, an agent in ordinary 
territory would do well to devo 
his entire activities to the production 
and servicing of business rather than 
being concerned about fire commis. 
sions, unless, because of increased 
costs, he feels that with the present 
scale of commissions there is not an 
equitable net return for an efficient 
agent. If that is true, certainly 
studies should be made by the agents 
which would tend to justify the 
necessity for increased c mpensa- 
tion. Such studies, however, should 
be factual and could be 
studiously and dealt with wisely, 
Much of what we hear, however. is 
—if commissions in excepted cities 


reviewed 


can be lowered, the ordinary terti- 
tory agent may be next, and such an 
argument, I believe, is without foun- 
dation in fact. As a result of my 
analysis of the situation, I am per- 
sonally convinced that in so far as 
are concerned, 


fire commissions 
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there is no reason for agents outside 
the excepted cities to be disturbed. 

Now, let us review the problem 
from the standpoint of the agent 
in the excepted city. The payment 
of high commissions to some agents 
apparently is not a new problem. I 
find in an address delivered in June, 
1909, at the annual meeting of the 
Louisiana Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents by Honorable 
Eugene J. McGiveny, Deputy In- 
surance Commissioner of Louisiana, 
the following comments were made, 
all of which apply with equal force 
to-day : 


A Snare and a Delusion 


commissions are a 
snare and a delusion to agents, being 
given purely for the purpose of 
buying business from brokers, and 
instead of benefiting the agents ac- 
tually result in cutting down their 
compensation. For instance, in large 
cities, where a 35% commission is 
illowed frequently 30% goes to the 
broker and 5% to the agent. Such 
meager pay to the agent subordi- 


“Excessive 
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Every interest, apparently that of the 
stockholders as well as that of the 
public, is subordinated to the re- 
morseless contest for business, which 
truely, can only end in a survival of 
the fittest. Such reckless disregard 
of the trust reposed by the State in 
its corporate creatures is an affront 
to the public, and a menace to the 
safety of the commercial business 
interest of the country, which, for 
collateral security, are accustomed 
to depend so largely on the safety 
and soundness of fire insurance com- 


nates his service to that of a mere 
clerical capacity, and makes him only 
a writer of policies, breeding indif- 
ference on his part in the selection 
of the risk and as a consequence, 
furnishing a bad fire loss experience 
to the company; all of which adds 
to the cost of insurance coming from 
the pockets of the insured. It would 
seem that the companies would be 
the first to recognize the danger to 
their own interest of such practices 
and not wait for legislation to pro- 
hibit the same by limiting the amount 
of premium that can be used for 
expenses, but in the mad rush to 
get business each company appar- 
ently justifies its own extravagant 
bid for premiums in the belief that Recently, in discussing the subject 
the other fellow is doing the same of “Commissions” before a group 
thing. in Boston, I gave thought and study 
“Greed for premiums has become to just how many people in the 
the dominant influence, it seems even New England area were affected by 
with the largest and oldest fire in- the change. There is but one ex- 
surance companies. Rarely, if ever, cepted city in New England, and 
has the dangerous folly of presuming that is Boston and many agents in 
too far on the forebearance of the Boston and vicinity do not qualify 
public been exemplified than by the nor have they ever been considered 
destructive competition of fireunder- jn the excepted city classification, 
writing under present conditions. (Continued on the next page) 


panies.” 


Excepted Territories 
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Commission Problem—Continued 


and as such, entitled to higher com- 
missions. In the State of New York, 
there are Buffalo, Tonawanda, 
North Tonawanda, and New York 
City. 

The New York City downtown 
agent creates no real problem be- 
cause under the rules under which 
they have been‘operating for a great 
number of years, they cannot have 
more than 20% direct business and 
in practice many of them have none 
whatsoever. As a _ result, these 
agencies, whose principal function 
is to serve brokers, are, in effect, 
company branch offices operating on 
a commission basis. Hence, the New 
York State problem is Buffalo, 
Tonawanda and North Tonawanda. 
In Pennsylvania, there are Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh. In Maryland, 
Baltimore. Washington, D. C.— 
and none in the South and South- 
west. In the Middle West, there 
are the problems of Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Louisville, Detroit, Saint 
Louis, Milwaukee, and Chicago. 

In effect, the* real commission 
‘problem is limited to the compen- 
' 


“Class 1” or 
principal agents qualifying for 
higher commissions in _ thirteen 
cities. While this problem is of most 
serious import to these agents and 
their companies and must be dealt 
with soundly and fairly, by localiz- 
ing our problem we get a better 
perspective of the true situation 


sation of so-called 


High Payments to Brokers 


As pointed out by the former 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner of 
Louisiana, where very high com- 
missions are paid agents, much of 
such excess commission is frequently 
passed on to others. For example: I 
have found very prominent agents 
paying as high as 25% brokerage 
and providing office space and steno- 
graphic service when they were get- 
ting 3214% themselves ; likewise, the 
payment of 25% brokerage has not 
been uncommon when the rules the 
agents had themselves established 
called for 15% brokerage. I have 
seen instances where high commis- 
sions have resulted in payments of 
30% to 35% for preferred business 
to sub-agents. On the other hand, 


it is equally true that the full com. 
mission received by the metropolitan 
city agent is retained by him on his 
own direct business and frequently 
substantial percentages are retained 
on risks through brokers and agents 
where the competition is such as to 
permit. 

While thinking about this prob. 
lem, I reviewed statistics compiled 
by Alfred M. Best Company and 
published in its “Fire and Casualty 
Aggregates and Averages” for 1946, 
These figures indicate that of the 
forty-three stock fire insurance com- 
panies which did a business of over 
$10,000,000 per annum, underwrit- 
ing expenses other than commis- 
sions, state and local taxes, fees and 
federal taxes, amounted to but 
12.60% of the premium income— 
slightly more than 1214%—and of 
this 12'4%, more than 40% was 
expended in services provided by 
the companies in the field. The bulk 
of these field expenses are to pro- 
vide agents with constructive assist- 
ance in the development and the 
handling of business. Frequently, 
one hears companies criticized be- 
cause of their overlapping expenses, 








Window Display Signs 


Why pay high rent for Ground Floor 
Insurance Offices—and not 
make the most of it? 


Attract Attention—Get More Business 


Stretch these Big Display Signs across your 

window. Bold red letters on white background. 

Large enough to be read by passing motorists. 
5 Feet x 114 Feet Jumbo Signs like this: 
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Sure Sign Co., 


5 Salisbury Ave., Stewart Manor, N. Y. 


i 

' 

‘ 

: 

! Enclosed is check for $12. Send Postpaid 12 
1 Assorted Jumbo Window Display Signs on the 
t most popular forms of insurance: Auto, House- 
' hold Fire, Res. Burglary, Comprehensive Pers. & 
: Res. Liab.—a sign for each month in the year. 
‘ 

' 

‘ 

: 

‘ 

' 
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St. Louis — Washington 
Underwriters 
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“Credit In 


of which there are some, but it can 
be seen from the above that there is 
very little of the premium dollar 
spent by the companies for their 
entire operations other than dealing 
with their production staff and taxes. 
Consequently, whatever savings 
could be made and should be made 
in company expenses other than 
commissions would have an infini- 
tesimal effect on the results. 


The Company's Side 


If for a moment you will view 
this problem from the company side 
of the picture and keep in mind that 
we are now discussing only excepted 
cities, I suggest you give thought 
to these questions: If, over a long 
period of years, the commission paid 
to agents located in ordinary terri- 
tories is fair and reasonable, how 
much more than this commission 
tan be paid to an excepted city 
agent? How much can be paid 
without prejudicing the profit po- 
tential to which the stockholders are 
entitled or the catastrophe allow- 
ance in the rate, which should be 
ued as an additional factor of 
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BE PREPARED: Our “Credit Insurance File” shes piiiee 
basic information you need. For a copy or for assistance 
in closing sales, write: American Credit Indemnity Company 
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L believe 


strength in the surplus? 
you would reach the conclusion that 
any agent who receives more com- 
pensation than another must render 
more service. 


For example: If an agent in 
Buffalo (to use an example) is to 
receive more compensation than an 
agent in Syracuse, he must do some- 
thing for that difference in commis- 
sion if he and his company are to 
operate on a sound basis. I would 
be the first to admit that any man 
is worthy of his hire, but we must 
be certain that in compensating 
people for hire, we are receiving a 
quid pro quo for payments made. 
Excepted city agents contend that 
they perform certain services over 
and above those performed by an 
agent in ordinary territory and I 
know that in many instances this is 
true. 


Qualifications 


For those of you who have not 
reviewed the constitution and by- 
laws of the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters, Inc. adopted Septem- 
ber 30, 1947, which by-laws may 


of N ew York, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, 
Md., ) call our Gengral Agent in your city. 


’s only CREDIT INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 
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American Credit Indemnity Co. of New York 


MARYLAND 


or may not have since been changed, 
it will be interesting for me to quote 
what, in the 
was required to qualify an agent as 
a principal agent, entitled to top 
commissions in Boston : 


opinion of the agents, 


“Article IV. 
Section 1. 


Membership 
General Agent Members 

“The principal agent for Boston 
Proper of any fire 
company (not an ‘Underwriters’ 
agency) admitted to do business in 
the Commonwealth of Massachu 
setts, acting as such agent either as 
an individual, a partnership or a 
corporation qualified to meet the re 
quirement for membership herein 
set forth, which requirements are 
conditions precedent to membership, 
may be elected a general agent mem- 
ber by a vote of two-thirds of the 
general agent members present and 
voting at any meeting of the board. 
Following such election the candi- 
date shall become eligible to the 
rights and privileges of a general 
agent member by paying the mem- 
bership fee and dues and signing 


insurance 


(Continued on the next page 
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Commission Problem—Continued 


the constitution and by-laws and 
thereby agreeing to maintain their 
provisions and all rules of the board, 
provided, however, such agent: 

“Is actively engaged in good faith 
in the fire insurance business on a 
commission basis, and 

“Is licensed by the 
wealth of Massachusetts as an in- 
surance agent and broker, and 

“Maintains a principal office in 
Boston Proper with the office and 
clerical force necessary to accept and 
underwrite risks ; to write, sign and 
issue policies; to inspect risks and 
provide engineering and loss _pre- 
vention service; to furnish informa- 
tion to sub-agents and brokers; to 
supervise the business of sub-agents ; 
to adjust losses.” 


Common- 


Extra Pay for Extra Services 


Please keep in mind that what 
T have just quoted is taken from the 
constitution and by-laws of an 
agency organization and not the 
rules and regulations of any company 
group. It is quite true that in many 
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agencies in the larger excepted cities, 
companies are not required to give 
special agency and engineering ser- 
vices, yet in other agencies in the 
same cities because of competitive 
conditions, companies have paid the 
high commissions and provided spe- 
agency and 
vices. If, however, we subscribe to 
the philosophy that a man is worthy 
of his hire, it would seem reasonable 
that an agent receiving higher com- 
pensation in an excepted city should 
do something more than an agent in 
ordinary territory who fulfills all of 
the usual agency obligations satis- 
factorily and with a minimum of 
difficulty to his companies. 

Putting it another way, if we are 
to compensate agents in any locality 
on a higher scale than we pay gener- 
ally, not only must such compensa- 
tion be for extra services rendered, 
but such services must actually be 
rendered in fact and their cost saved 
to the company. 

Let us keep clearly before our 
thinking this point: The nearer we 
can come to arriving at our rate cal- 
culations actuarily, the less leeway 
there will be in rates. We are mov- 


cial engineering  ser- 


ing in that direction and, conse. 
quently, companies which are to 
prosper and provide the capacity for 
the market’ cannot spend more for 
expenses than they are allowed as 
factor in such ates. 
From the standpoint of economies, 


an expense 


if an excepted city agent because 
of knowledge, training, and staff js 
able to operate without any kind of 
field or engineering service, a certain 
amount of can be trans- 
ferred from the company column to 


ex] yeTSe 


the agency column. But the minute 
the transfer of such 
greater than the saving made by the 
company, the company jeopardizes 


expense 18 


its strength. 
Casualty Commissions 


In such articles as I have read, | 
have been much impressed by the 
frequent references to the manner in 
which casualty compensation prob- 
lems have been handled. One reason 
casualty commissions have been sta- 
bilized results from the national op- 
eration of the Acquisition Cost 
Conference, which 
militantly supported by the New 


conference was 
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York State Insurance Department. 
Many agents in large cities who have 
complained bitterly because their fire 
commissions have been reduced are 
nevertheless complimentary about 
the handling of the commission prob- 
lm by casualty underwriters—yet 
they are receiving an additional 5% 
to 10% or more from the fire com- 
janies than they have been receiving 
from the casualty companies. 
Casualty supervisory allowances 
ae from 5% to 744%, yet many 
schemes recently offered by fire com- 
janies allow these same excepted city 
gents 714% to 10% for ‘similar 
ervices. Why do excepted city 
agents so violently condemn these 
wer-riding commissions? Appar- 
aitly because they fear one another 
competitively when faced with the 
necessity of reducing sub-agency or 
btokerage commissions. There is the 
luther problem which many ex- 
epted city agents feel is very real, 
ad that is, if brokerage and sub- 
gency commissions are reduced as 
mich as 40%, as they must be in 
“me cases, the primary producer 
tay become insolvent. These are 
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very real problems and ones which 
can only be corrected if dealt with 
firmly. Incidentally, it may be in 
order to point out that casualty com- 
panies do not generally. speaking 
recognize excepted city agents as 
such. There may be some justice in 
a differential in commissions be- 
tween the two classes because of 
the necessity of handling more small 
premium policies in the fire business. 
ff I am correctly informed by agents 
who have been frank enough to dis- 
cuss realities, casualty commissions 
have not compensated principal 
agents as liberally for work done in 
metropolitan areas as have fire com- 
missions. 


Capital Investment 


Those of you who have been fol- 
lowing the over-all problems con- 
fronting our business are aware that 
capital has not been particularly in- 
terested in putting new funds into 
the insurance business, and this, in 
part, accounts for the seeming lack 
of capacity, of which one hears much. 
Is there any doubt in your mind if 


~ 
our business was producing satis- 
factory returns to the investor from 
underwriting that capital could be 
attracted? Insurance investments 
have always appealed to investors 
because they had an interest in a 
business known as insurance and an 
interest in a form of investment 
trust and, therefore, they felt with 
proper returns on the insurance 
business, it had great appeal. This 
appeal has been greatly diminished 
by the fact the underwriting side 
of the business has not produced 
results that in the mind of investors 
justify the catastrophe exposures to 
which invested capital is subjected. 
With rates under supervision, if we 
are to make the business attractive 
to capital, we have got to be ab- 
solutely certain that every factor in 
the rate is sound from an economic 
standpoint, and with this I am cer- 
tain you will not disagree. 

In summation, I would state it ds 
my conviction that for agents doing 
business in the so-called “ordinary 
territories,” there is no Fire com- 
mission problem. This, in effect, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Commission Problem—Continued 


means that the vast majority of all 
the agents in the United States have 
no commission problem. I do rec- 
ommend, however, that the agents 
continue their cost studies so that 
if it should prove to be a fact that 
reasonable compensation is not be- 
ing received by agents who are op- 
erating on an efficient basis, such 
studies can be the basis of a recon- 
sideration of commissions paid to 
agents in ordinary territories. 


Adjustments Necessary 


As to the excepted city agent, 
there is no question but what ad- 
justments must be made in equity 
and, in fact, must be made if the 
agents’ position is to continue to be 
defensible. How often we hear of 
the fear agents have for the branch 
office system. What can bring about 
a fulfillment .of these fears, more 
quickly than to make it abundantly 
clear it is more economical for the 
companies to produce business 
through the branch office system 
than through the agency system? 
This hazard is one which confronts 
the excepted city agents because of 
the volume of business available in 


their communities and is not, of 
course, confronting the agents in 
moderate-size communities. The 
problem the excepted city agent faces 
is one calling for sound, unemotional 
thinking, and it is my sincere hope 
that in the end, the position of ex- 
cepted city agents will be such that 
companies cannot afford to substi- 
tute branch offices for their serv- 


ices, 


We must never gverlook the fact, 
however, that in the long run, the 
law of economics is no respecter of 
persons. Many have suggested the 
wisdom of agency representatives in 
excepted city areas and company 
men jointly reviewing this problem. 
With that thought I am in accord, 
subject to our being able to do so 
legally. To me, it is important there 
be a reasonable meeting of minds 
because the agents’ interests, as well 
as the companies’, can be best served 
if we have a complete comprehen- 
sion of our joint problems and 
agents and companies do that which 
is best for the business rather than 
let selfishness and greed destroy an 
important segment of the agency 
structure as we have known it. 


York 


From an address before the New 
State Association of Insurance Agents. 
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INSURANCE OPERATIONS 
ANALYZED 


XPRESSING the belief that the 

stocks of carefully selected com. 
panies in the fire and casualty fielg 
at present have distinct investmen 
merit, The First Boston Corporation 
has prepared a brochure explaining 
their financial reports and the ae. 
counting yvardsticks used to deter. 
mine underwriting profits and jn. 
vestment income. 

The brochure points out that the 
financial aspects and accounting 
methods of fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies on the surface appear 
complex and difficult to understand, 
and then sets forth a simply worded 
explanation of the accounting 
methods of these companies. The 
discussion includes the section en- 
titled ‘Tracing the Premium Dollar” 
and explanations of the terms “ad- 
justed underwriting profits,” “u- 
derwriting ratios,” “case basis under- 
writing results” and “liquidating 
values.” The text is related to 
certain appended financial data for 
1947 with respect to four fire insur- 
ance companies and four casualty 
insurance companies so that the 
method of computations used may 
be related to actual figures. 
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N.A.1.C. MEETING 


AST month the National Associ- 
et of Insurance Commissioners 
ied its annual convention in Phila- 
ielphia. After reviewing the near 
completion of the states’ legislative 
programs, Seth B. Thompson in his 
presidential address stated, “The 
time has come for state insurance 
departments to concentrate upon the 
task of supervising the conduct of 
this vastly important enterprise.” 

The proposed plan of the Inter- 
gate Underwriters Board for rating 
multiple location fire risks came in 
jor considerable discussion. It was 
attacked on the grounds that the 
rights of independent companies 
were not fully protected and that 
the Board would in fact be acting 
not only in an advisory capacity 
but as a rating bureau and that it 
was not planned to make the 
public. By accepting the report of 
the Committee on Rates and Rating 
Organization, the commissioners re- 
ected the IUB plan although they 
expressed the hope that various in- 
dustry groups would continue to 
study the problem and would be 
able to reach a solution. 

In its report, the Uniform Ac- 
counting Committee approved in 
principle a system of uniform classi- 
fication of accounts but advised that 
noaction be taken until further con- 
sideration could be given to industry 
recommendations. Industry spokes- 
men expressed strong opposition to 
the preliminary draft of operating 
expense classification and allocation 
of expenses. The recommendations 
of the committee were accepted by 
the association. Also adopted was 
the report of the special sub-com- 
mittee on underwriting profit and 
loss which announced arrangements 
had been made for conferences with 
the industry within the next two or 


rates 






JIGS 
ip I 


three months. No stand was taken 
on the statement supporting the 1921 
Profit Formula submitted by the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

The Multiple Line Underwriting 
Committee which has been sitting 
with an industry committee on the 
subject declared they could find no 
yardstick to determine what the re- 
lationship should be between policy- 
holders’ surplus and the volume of 
premiums in casualty lines and un- 
earned premium reserve in fire lines. 
Many other factors must be consid- 
ered in an individual 
each company said the report which 
was adopted by the association. 

The 


analysis of 


Committee on Laws and 
Legislation has taken under study 
three drafts of federal legislation 
designed to control companies doing 
a mail-order states in 
which they are not admitted. The 
following resolutions were adopted 
by the committee: (1) That a pro- 
vision be inserted in the policy to 
permit suit in the state in which the 
policyholder is domiciled and ap- 
pointing the commissioner of that 
state the agent of the company to 


business in 
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THE SPHINX — An ageless symbol of inscrutable wisdom guarding the valley of 


2) that 
the commissioner publicize the haz- 
ards of purchase of insurance from 
a non-admitted carrier; (3) that 
each commissioner work for the 
passage in his state of the recipr cal 
bill adopted by the association to 
meet the problem of non-admitted 
insurers and (4) that each commis- 
sioner work with the federal authori- 
ties in the prosecution of fraudulent 
mail-order companies. Industry 
comment on the problem was invited 
between now and the 
meeting when the committee 
submit recommendations. 


The Accident and Health Com 
mittee reported that it had voted, 
“That all accident and health polli- 
cies issued or delivered after July 
1, 1949 should conform to the cur- 
rent or approved future edition of 
the Official Guide. This has the 
effect of extending for six months 
the date of December 31, 1948 which 
appeared in a similar vote taken at 
the December, 1947 meeting:” 


accept service of processes ; 


December 
will 


The assigned risk plan submitted 
by the National Advisory Committee 
(the industry committee) was _ re- 
jected by the Casualty and Surety 
Committee on the grounds that this 
matter was one for individual state 
Action on a central office 
until the December 
assistant 
had not yet 


action. 
was deferred 
meeting as an 
to run the office 
appointed. 


secretary 
been 


At the election of officers held at 
the close of the Edwin 
Larson of Florida was named presi- 
dent. The new vice president is 
David <A. Forbes of Michigan. 
William P. Hodges was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer and W. Ellery 
Allyn is the new chairman of the 
executive committee. 


sessions, J. 











































































































the Nile. The method used in transporting and placing the huge blocks of living 4 
.. \_ stone is still a matter of wonder. Huge feline paws have been recently uncovered. HH 
Wg . The Northern Assurance was organized in Aberdeen, Scotland in 1836 as an 
a ==—==% Agency Company. It has remained an Agency Company all-ways. 
= 5 Het fi 
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Public Regulation—from page 24 


requiring the respondent to discon- 
tinue certain practices, he has sixty 
days from date of service of the order 
within which to file a petition for 
review with the appropriate United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals; 
failing this, the order becomes final 
in sixty days. After an order to 
cease and desist becomes final, the 
statute provides a civil penalty of 
not more than $5,000 for each viola- 
tion to be recovered in a suit brought 
by the United States through the 
Attorney General. 


The Clayton Act 


The procedural provisions under 
the Clayton Act are similar to those 
under the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, with two important excep- 
tions. that Clayton Act 
orders do not become final at the 
termination of any stated period. 
The other is that the remedy for 


One is 


violation of an order under the Clay- 
ton Act is not a penalty suit but a 
contempt proceeding before a Circuit 
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Court of Appeals because of the fail- 
ure of the respondent to comply with 
its order after the Court has affirmed 
the Commission’s order and directed 
compliance therewith. The Clayton 
Act is similar to the Federal Trade 
Commission Act in that the 
spondent has the right of appeal to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals and the 
judgments and dec the Cir- 
cuit Courts are final under both Acts 
except that they are subject to re- 


| 


ees of 


view by the Supreme Court upon 
certiorari. 
The Clayton Act vests authority 


in the Commission to enforce com- 
pliance with the prescriptive provi- 
sion of this Act. Section 2 of the 
Act, in substance, makes it unlawful 
to discriminate in price the 
effect suppress competition, 
create a monopoly or injure, prevent 
or destroy competition ; pay or 
receive anything of value as broker- 
age or in lieu of brokerage when the 
recipient is acting in behalf of, or 
under the control of, anyone other 
than the person by whom the broker- 
allowance is granted; to pay 
facilities 


when 
is to 


age or 


customers for services or 













celebration of a century 
|' and a half of friendly in- 
, Surfance service, we are 
pleased to pay tribute to 
our Branch Service Offi- 
' ces maintained through- 
out the United States as 
an added service for our 
many loyal agents. 
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furnished by the 
such payments are available to aj 
competing customers on proportion. 
ally equal-terms, to furnish services 
or facilities to a purchaser which are 
not accorded to all other 


customer unless 


purchasers 
on proportionally equal terms: o, 
knowingly to induce or receive a dis. 
crimination in price prohibited} 
the section. 

Section 3 of the Clayton Act refer 


to so-called “full line forcing” and 
“exclusive dealing’ contracts, and 


makes it unlawful for a seller or a 
lessor to require that a purchaser of 
lessee shall not use or deal in th 
goods of a competitor of such seller 
or lessor where the effect of the ar- 
rangement be substantially t 
lessen competition or tend to create 


may 
a monopoly. 


Stock Holdings 


Section 7 deals with the acquisi- 
tion of corporation 
engaged in interstate commerce, or 
of stock of more such cor- 
porations, so engaged, 
and makes such acquisition unlawiul 
where its effect may be substantially 
to lessen competition between the 


stock of one 
two or 
by another 


acquiring and the acquired corpora- 
restrain commerce in 
any community, or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line 


tions, or to 
section or 


of commerce. 

Under Section 8 of the Clayton 
\ct it is unlawful for a person at 
the same time to be a director in two 
or more corporations where either 
has a capital, surplus and undivided 
profits aggregating more than 
$1,000,000 and is engaged in com- 
merce, if such corporations are or 
shall have been theretofore com- 
petitors, so that the elimination of 
competition by agreement between 
them would constitute a violation of 
any of the provisions of the ant 
trust laws. 


Trade Practice Conferences 


The ‘Commission has for many 
years had a procedure for the co- 
operative elimination of unl awtul or 
questionable practices prevalent in 
an industry through trade practice 
conferences. On August 12, 1946, 
the Commission put into effect a Te 
organization plan designed to expe 


dite observance of the laws under its 
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iwrisdiction by emphasis upon indus 
v-wide simultaneous action and by 
expanding the cooperative phases of 


ts work. Under this program, 
seater emphasis is placed on the 
dimination of unfair practices 
through cooperative means. Where 
drcumstances pernut, unfair prac- 
are eliminated through the stip- 
and 
and 


tices 
ylation agreements 
sist already mentioned 
through the establishment of trade 
practice rules. The Commission now 
initiates these conferences on its own 


to cease 


motion, while formerly such confer- 
ences were held only when a re- 
quest was received from an industry. 
At these conferences, members of 
the industry indicate practices con- 
sidered illegal and propose rules of 
conduct to eliminate such practices. 
These rules do not have the force 
by filing statements to this effect. 
\fter hearings, the Commission con- 
siders all practices and proposals 
and, if considered to be in the public 
interest, promulgates such rules for 
the industry as it deems advisable 
to reach the objectionable practices. 
Members of the industry indicate 
their intention to abide by such rules 
and effect of law themselves. The 
Commission can proceed only on a 
charge of violation of the law upon 
which the rules are based. Their 
purpose is to express the require- 
ment of the statutes and decision in 
terms understood by and applicable 
toa particular industry. An agree- 
ment to abide by the rules is an ex- 
pression of intention to comply with 
the basic law. Neither stipulations 
nor trade practice conferences are 
applicable to a number of practices 
under the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act or to practices violative of 
the Clayton Act. 


Application to Insurance 


This brief review of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and_ the 
Clayton Act and the authority of the 
Commission thereunder may indi- 
tate the wide range of practices 
which may be considered violations 
ot one or the other of these Acts. 
However, it is to be remembered 
that the insurance business is sub- 
Ject to these Acts only to the extent 
that such business is not regulated 
by the states and that the limited 
funds which will be available for the 
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scientific investigations which threw an entirely new light upon such risks. It was the possi- 
bility of explosion of flour in the air .. . something not believed possible before. It was now 
proven conclusively that flour could be combustible. Precautions were planned for future 
handling of such risks. Ignorance of the force of flour-air mixture could no longer be pleaded. 
Testing materials for combustibility is only one of the many services now 
furnished the public by the laboratories of the National Baard of Fire 
Underwriters. The NATIONAL UNION and the BIRMINGHAM are mem- 
bers of this organization, one of whose aims is the curbing of the unwarranted 


and overwhelming destruction through fire of American life and property. 
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and BIRMINGHAM 
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PITTSBURGH = PENNSYLVANIA 


Highlights in Insurance History 


IMPORTANT BLAZE IN GLASGOW 


A fire occurring in July 1872 at the Tradeston Flour Mills, near Glasgow, Scotland, led to 








next fiscal year will not permit a 
great deal of work to be done by 
the Commission where the enforce- 
ment of these laws, even to the ex- 
tent applicable, will require the ex- 
penditure of any substantial sum of 
money. Except perhaps for a few 
companies which are using false and 
misleading advertising of such a 
nature as to be almost obvious where 
the expense of the investigation will 
not amount to much, I feel that most 
of the money available will be re- 
quired in determining the nature and 















extent of the work which can be done 
by the Commission in the insurance 
field under the limitations imposed 
by Public Law 15. 


The Commission is anxious to 
cooperate with the insurance indus- 
try to the extent possible under the 
laws it administers and under its 
policy designed to protect the public 
interest in eliminating any practices 
prevalent in the industry which may 
constitute violation. 


From an address before the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 
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VACATION LIFE SAVERS 


VERY year many thousands of 

pleasure seeking Americans are 

killed or maimed in traffic acci- 
dents while on vacation. A grim 
preview of what we may expect this 
vear in the way of tragedies is pro- 
vided by this newspaper headline 
of June 1, 1948. 


"203 Lose Lives in Memorial Day 
Mishaps" 


This tabulation of tragedies, fol- 
lowing the summer’s first holiday 
week-end, officially opened the 1948 
hooks on America’s shameful ar- 
wal recording of vacation victims. 

Local insurance producers strate- 
gically situated in every area of the 
United States have a unique oppor- 
tunity to help in a crusade to con- 
serve human lives carelessly sac- 
tificed every year in the reckless 
holiday spirit of speed and careless- 
ness, 

With the peak of the vacation 
season due in August and Septem- 
ber, now is the time for determined 
efforts. by the producer to warn his 
dientele of vacation dangers. 

Companies are more than willing 
to supply producers with excellent 
illustrated traffic safety mailing 
pieces in sufficient volume for dis- 
inbution to entire mailing lists. One 
life saved or one crippling accident 
prevented will more than compen- 
sate the producer for the slight effort 
involved in spreading the gospel of 
safety, 

The producer can also disturb the 
average American’s apathy toward 
traffic safety by introducing the topic 
into the numerous conversations he 
conducts with his clients concerning 
Vacations, 
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JOHN N. COSGROVE. 


The average person about to em- 
bark on a vacation motor trip is, 
unfortunately, more concerned with 
road maps, how to lop a mile or two 
off the driving distance, restaurant 
accommodations along the way and 
other comparatively trivial matters 
than he is with the safety of his 
family and himself. 

The producer can jar him out of 
this foolish attitude by asking a 





number of pertinent questions any 
one of which might be a vacation 
life saver: 

Do you check your tires frequently 
to avoid blowouts at crucial mo- 
ments? i 

This question cannot fail to im- 
press anyone with common sense. 
Little imagination is required to pic- 
ture the consequences of a blowout 
on a congested multi-lane highway. 

The next question is also one that 
hits home: 


Do you have your brakes checked 
to make sure you can stop in time? 

Scarcely anyone will ignore that 
question. Once impressed with the 
necessity of checking his brakes he 
cannot fail to recognize the im- 
portance of the two following 
queries : 

Do you check your lights, front and 
rear, to insure safer night driving? 

Do you keep your windshield clean 
for maximum driving vision? 

No sensible person will resent be- 
ing asked this question: 

Do you avoid driving on occasions 
when you have taken a drink? 

No one drives as well after drink- 
ing as he does when he has not im- 
bibed, contrary to the expressed 
viewpoints of thousands of exhila- 
rated enthusiasts who sincerely be- 
lieve their reflexes are sharpened 
by drink. Innumerable tests have 
proved beyond question that they 
are wrong. 

The prospective motoring vaca- 
tioner should also be asked: 

Do you know your state traffic laws 
and do you observe them? 

Equally important is this interro- 
gation: 

Are you prepared to adapt your- 
self to differing regulations and un- 
familiar traffic signs in states through 
which you must pass to reach your 
destination? 

While by no means complete. the 
foregoing questions will disturb the 
complacency of almost everyone and 
may prompt an awakened alertness 
to other traffic dangers as well. 

The same persons who are drivers 
are also pedestrians during consid- 
erable portions of their vacations. 
They should be warned always to 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Life Savers—Continued 


face traffic while walking on open 
country roads; to avoid darting out 
into traffic from between parked 
cars; to avoid diagonal crossing of 
streets; to cross only with the light 
and only at crosswalks. 

The producer who wishes to do 
a complete job of vacation safety 
counselling should also point out 
common sense rules to observe in 
other summer activities : 

Swim only at supervised beaches 
and keep within your depth. 

Never stand up in a small boat 
when you are in deep water. If you 
cannot swim, refuse to go out in a 
canoe or any similar craft. 

If you worship the sun, take it in 
small doses until your body is inured 
to it. 

Beware of poison ivy, poison oak 
and similar plants; look out for 
broken glass or nails in the woods 
and on beaches. 

Above all, the producer should 
remind his clientele that while the 
purpose of a vacation is to “come 
back refreshed,’ the two most im- 
portant words of the three are these: 
come back! 


NEW HANDBOOK 


HE 10th edition of the Na- 

tional Fire Protection Association 
Handbook of Fire Protection 
(Crosby-Fiske-Forster), now avail- 
able, presents in compact form, for 
ready reference, the essential in- 
formation on fire prevention and 
protection that time has crystallized 
into good practice. It covers both 
life safety from fire and the protec- 
tion of property. 

Among the many completely new 
subjects treated are a new chapter 
on the chemistry and physics of fire, 
a new chapter on water spray (fog) 
protection, a complete new treatment 
of the general field of building con- 
struction, with several new chapters 
giving detailed information about the 
various building types and related 
matters, including interior finish and 
insulation, flameproofing treatments, 
tables of fire resistance ratings of 
walls, partitions, floors, columns, 
roofs, ‘etc., as established by labora- 
tory tests. A new chapter on mag- 
nesium and other combustible metals 
outlines fire hazards and methods of 
protection. The tables of properties 





of flammable solvents and hagag 
chemicals have been completely, 
vised to include all the new Prodi 
developed during recent years 
to present additional data on 
of the older products which hayes 
been further tested. A table 
trade names of plastics gives th 
properties of each. 


















TODAY'S FIRE LOSSES 


fEPPHERE are different school: 

of thought in accounting for 
the phenomenal rise in fire losses 
Some maintain it is entirely due t 
the inflationary trend, that real losse: 
have actually been going down, | 
find it difficult to accept this theory. 
although I recognize the importance 
of the inflationary factor,” stated 
J. M. Haines in his presidential re. 
port to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. He told the members 
that, “Several other elements cop- 
tribute to this dismal aspect ; (1) the 
number of fires has increased; (2 
the number of claims has increased: 
(3) the number of conflagrations has 
increased ; (4) the number of catas- 
trophes has increased.” 
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Elevator Bodily Injury and Property 
Comprehensive Liability 
Comprehensive Personal Liability 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Forgery Bonds 
Burglary, Robbery and Theft 
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FICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 


* current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. 


(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 

. Insulated 

Metal 

Micro 

Portable 

Rotary 

. Stencil 

. Visible 

. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
ll. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


Swrl ONAN Rw 





To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
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MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 

. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
36. Stapling 
37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 

. Bulletin Boards 

39. Cash Boxes 

40. Chair Cushions 

41. Currency Trays 

42. Desk Lamps 

43. Desk Pads 

44. Desk Trays 

45. Drawer Trays 

46. Moisteners 

47. Name Plates 

48. Pen & Ink Sets 

49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 

52. Cabinets 

53. Chairs 

54. Desks 

55. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 

57. Safes 

58. Stools 

59. Tables 

60. Wardrobes 


SERVICES 


62. 
63. 
111. 


64. 


115. 


65. 
66. 


SU — ES, GENERAL 


. Duplicating Supplies 

. Envelopes 

. Erasers (Specialized) 

. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 


. Marking Devices 
. Paper 

. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 

. Pencils 

. Pencil Sharpeners 
. Staple Removers 


a a TYPEWRITER 





* 


Accounting System 
Fire Protection 
Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


Business Forms 


Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 


Cleaning Material 


. Copyholders 

. Eradicable Ribbon 
. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 

. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 
. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


116. 
103. 
117. 

97. 

98. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
107. 
101. 


102. 


Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 

Fire Extinguishers 
First Aid Kits 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Recording Door Lock 
Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 

Visual Policy Jackets 
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TELEPHONE SECRETARY 


NEW telephone secretary provides a 

pad and pencil available at all times 
for memoranda. The slide remains rigid 
when extended and needs no support, 
thus will not scratch any surface. Ordi- 
nary 3” x 5” scratch pads and pencils 
which may be purchased anywhere are 
used. 





HE Soundscriber Corporation has an- 

nounced a new exclusive feature—Dis- 
copying—of its disc dictating machines. 
Using the same machine that is used for 
dictating, any number of copies of a re- 
cording may be made for filing or for field 
or other personnel. The recording to be 
copied is placed over a blank disc and by 
simply setting the indicator to “copy” an 
exact automatic copy is obtained. 





July, 1948 
To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


(‘Telephone Secretary 

[] Discopying 

(Liquid Duplicator 

(1 Card Holder 

(Booklet on Pencils 

C #Personalized Lighters 

C] Rotary Card File 

[] Display Signs 
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LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


N ELECTRICALLY driven liquid 

duplicating machine with improved 
moistening mechanism has been announced 
by L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, 
Inc. Seventy-five copies per minute may 
be made of work ranging from 3” x 5” 
cards to 9” x 17!” sheets. 





CARD HOLDER 


HIS molded plastic card holder has 

been designed by Cloister Creations 
to conveniently dispense business cards 
from a desk, counter or reception table. 
Cards are kept clean, neat and readily 
available. Manufactured in black or red 
to fit standard number 88 _ cards 
(2” x 34%”). 


BOOKLET ON PENCIL COSTS 


NTITLED “A Hand Full of Words,” 

a colorful booklet explaining how or- 
ganizations can modernize or improve 
their writing methods and at the same 
time reduce their pencil expenses, is 
available without charge. Facts and com- 
parative pencil costs of special interest 
to buyers, purchasing agents and office 
managers are featured. 





PERSONALIZED LIGHTERS 


* oem of the newest promotional noyg, 
ties is the Jack Avedon Products Cy. 
poration’s personalized gift lighter, 2)’ 
long, they are available in an assortmen 
of colors for both men and women ané 
may be used as a unique calling card x 
well as a good will gift. In addition 
your customer’s name, a brief sales me. 
sage or the name of your organization 
may be imprinted. 





WHAT’S YOUR NAM}? 


personalized STRIKALITE lighte 








ROTARY CARD FILE 


HIS cabinet unit rotary file made by 

the Wheeldex Manufacturing Company 
has a capacity of 15,000 cards. The spe- 
cial continuous-strip perforated design of 
the cards makes it possible to imprint 
them automatically on a__ tabulating 
machine or to type them in one con 
tinuous operation. Later they are sept 
rated and inserted in the file. 
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JFFICE EFFICIENCY 


Training Program for Employees 


need for trained personnel in all 

industries, and the situation was 
particularly acute in insurance which 
lost supervisors to the armed serv- 
jes and to the “cost-plus” loaded 
silaries of competing war plants. 
This period of trial brought compen- 
sations—opportunity for advance- 
ment of women was accelerated. 
Many took educational courses or 
did reading that would help them, 
so the pronoun “‘she” when speaking 
of employees may be substituted for 
the masculine “he” anywhere in this 
paper. The exigencies of the period 
produced many short cuts, work 
patterns changed, and were we on a 
pre-war volume of business, it is 
probable that the total employment 
in insurance offices would be con- 
siderably less. The future calls for 
better trained—more skilled help, 
and insurance schools countrywide 
are reporting the largest enrollment 
in history. 


T= recent war emphasized the 


Results of Survey 


Last year the business school of 
the University of Pennsylvania, at 
the request of the Insurance Institute 
of America, published a report by 
Mr. Richard DeR. Kip on the results 
ofa survey designed with the two- 
fold purpose of determining the ex- 
tent and nature of office education, 
amd uncovering the present-day 
meds of insurance organizations. 
You will be interested in the results 
from questionnaires sent over 600 
Property and casualty companies. 
16% of the 280 nroperty and casualty 
companies replying had no formal 

tional program for office em- 
Ployees, although undoubtedly an 
wknown proportion of the em- 
Ployees of these 280 organizations 
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by ALICE RYAN 


had access to schools outside the. 
office, particularly in metropolitan 
areas where night courses are read- 
ily available. However, the fact that 
the survey brought to light some 
training activity in only 10% of the 
organizations to which question- 
naires were directed, is discouraging. 

Editorial comment on the report 
concluded that formal employee edu- 
cation was still in a nebulous state, 
that there was little agreement as to 
what employees should be taught, 
that the greatest need at the present 
time is for a basic orientation course 
to provide office employees with an 
elementary understanding of the 
business. It is natural that this sur- 
vey found emphasis on sales train- 
ing, but the effectiveness of these 
programs which has been proven, 
should stimulate the starting of 
courses for the inside people, par- 
ticularly from those offices located 
in the smaller cities whose employees 
do not have access to school instruc- 
tion in insurance. 


Training the Beginner 


While the insurance educator 
thinks in terms of the college gradu- 
ate in speaking of insurance person- 
nel, the larger proportion of the 
people who are employed in insur- 
ance offices come direct from a high 
school or a business course—many 
of them to their first job. These 





DISPLAY SIGNS 


ED ON white display signs for insur- 

ance office windows or for use in show 
windows have been made available by 
the Sure Sign Company. A sign featuring 
a seasonal line may be had for each 
month at a low cost. Signs are 5’ long 
by 144’ wide. 


people deserve consideration, for like 
the poor, whom God loves, there are 
so many of them. They are usually 
assigned to beginner’s tasks. The 
work is often tedious and there is 
little opportunity to any 
future outside the confines of a 
routine job. Their minds are alert, 
they are eager to learn, very willing 
to devote a little extra time toward 
becoming acquainted with the or- 
ganization, what other departments 
are doing, and the history and back- 
ground of the business. Training the 
beginner gives both the employer 
and employee the opportunity to find 
out at an early stage, the type of 
work and the field the employee is 
suited to and cares for. 


foresee 


Immediate Gains 


In one of the trade journals, how- 
ever, we find a practical thought: 
“What interests the average insur- 
ance worker who is willing to devote 
some time to exposing himself to 
education, is education which will 
pay prompt dividends. It is the ex- 
ceptional individual who can see far 
enough ahead to understand the 
wisdom of securing a broad back- 
ground in insurance principles. 

“But if insurance is to have proper 
leadership in the days ahead, when 
leadership will be needed badly, 
certainly some effort should be made 
now to impress upon the insurance 
worker in the ranks the importance 
of learning more than the mere 
technical demands of each of the 
successive jobs he holds. If the 
demand is created for real insur- 
ance education inside the business, 
as distinguished from technical train- 
ing, doubtless the means to satisfy 
it will become available.” 


(Continued on the next page) 


interesting and practical method of Thursday afternoon was schedule 
instruction. After an interlude of 6 on office time, the balance being 

A few years before the war our years, class was resumed in the fall given by the employee. About Y, 
office conducted a course in insur- of 1947 under the direction of assist- of our total employees have attended 
ance using the material published by ant manager Walter Schiltz, Jr., classes—40% male, 60% female 
the Insurance Institute of America. whose work in the Navy fitted him with an age range from 17 to 5 
ILectures were held before working for the task of establishing a short Instead of the lecture or instructor 
hours in the morning and were con- course directed primarily toward on- type, we went “all out” for studen 
ducted by company officers and the-job training of veteran em- _ participation. The entire first ¢& 
supervisors, assisted by the fieldmen. ployees. There was no “Selling” of | mester’s course was outlined well jn 
Meetings were open to agents as_ the course to the staff,no coercionon advance, subjects were assigned a 
well as high school students inter- the part of the management—instead least 2 weeks before €ach class 
ested in exploring the career pos- the class was kept small, and those About half of the 90 minutes was 
sibilities of insurance. who enrolled of their own volition allotted to the student-lecturer t 

Class work was supplemented by were presumed to be interested. cover the assignment. He was ep- 
occasional field trips to local indus- To further this idea, only 45 couraged to put the material into 
tries, which we found to be a highly minutes of the 1/2 hour period each his own words, and to ask for help 
when needed from the class moder- 
ator and fellow students. The re 
mainder of the period was devoted to 
questions, to discussion of related 
subjects, or to short topics which 
had been assigned other students, 


Training Program—Continued 











Our Advice 


Disadvantage 


The chief disadvantage of this type 
of class is obviously that the students 


To Property Owners 
do not receive the benefit of experi- 


ANYWHERE - ANY TIME 
enced or competent formal instruc- 
Al L THE TIME tion. Also, the’ older members of 
the class occasionally recognized a 


peculiar doctrine or statement for- 
eign to their experience. On the 
other hand, the class director had 
better opportunity to gauge the depth 
of absorption, and to note that 


“What you need is a competent broker or 
agent who not only knows insurance contracts, 














but also knows his way around in the insur- 
ance markets. Such an expert can relate your 
insurance to current economic conditions and 
set up a program to meet your own special 
requirements.” (from an Atlantic newspaper advertisement) 





ATLANTIC 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
FORTY-NINE WALL STREET e NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Baltimore - Boston + Chicago - Cleveland + Detroit - Houston - Los Angeles 


Newark - New Haven + Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - San Francisco - Syracuse 


Marine, Fire, Inland Transportation, Yacht, Property Floaters, 
Automobile, Liability and Casualty Insurance 
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“furrin” material for later amplifica- 
tion and correction. 

This type of class will fit into 
the economy of the small company 
without unduly burdening the execu- 
tive or field staff. It encourages the 
student to study once in a while at 
least. He gains practical experience 
in interpreting what he has read and 
putting his thoughts into words. He 
speaks the language of his fellow 
students and does not “talk over 
their heads.” Latent or unsuspected 
talents are expanded—(we found 
some good fire-prevention speakers 
in our first semester course). 


First Semester 


The first semester was designed as 
a “get acquainted” course. As you 
can see from the outline of subjects 
discussed, there was no attempt t0 
follow a formal or orderly pattern, 
either in sequence of topics or m 
subject material. Our group brought 
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together about an equal number of 
sople who were working in the 
sccounting, underwriting and loss 
and field departments, and the ar- 
rangement of topics intended to catch 
he interest of each member of the 
group as quickly as possible by 
vderence to the work in which he 


was engaged. 
Factors to Be Considered 


Since most of our students were 
‘om the Mutual Reinsurance Bu- 
reat, the second semester sessions 
were devoted to a study of reinsur- 
ance, types of contracts, accounting 
practices, etc. 

' Based on our limited experience, 
, company starting a training pro- 
cram might consider these factors: 
(1) Time the classes to meet the 
requirements of the majority of your 
workers—our classes were held in 
the afternoon—(where transporta- 
tion is difficult, or where a number of 
married women are employed, a 
morning session might fit in better.) 
(2) Classes should start early in the 
fall and conclude before April 1. 

In the spring a young man’s fancy 
tuns to... what the girls were 
thinking about all winter.) (3) 
Don't push the student lecturer too 
far beyond his experience or intel- 
lectual depth. He may become re- 
sentiul or develop an _ inferiority 
complex—careful assignment is im- 
portant based on the student’s capa- 
bility. (4) Much of the success of 
the class depends on the director— 
a good “moderator” is vital, and he 
must be really interested, alert and 
tactful, and encourage discussion, 
it's the best means of drawing out 
people, clearing’ up confused think- 
ing, 


Sources of Material 


Where to get material? I have 
mentioned the Insurance Institute of 
America. As far as we know it is 
the only school supplying complete 
courses to students in communities 
Where attendance at’ an outside 
school is not feasible. They have 
about 500 students enrolled this year. 
The American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 
does not conduct courses nor require 
the use of any particular texts. For 
adass, material would be suggested 


oS 
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by the American Institute, and it 
will advise and guide special study 
groups sponsored by agents or com- 
panies. They do conduct examina- 
tions and their standard for the 
CPCU designation has professional 
status. 

Dean Loman says that Parts I 
and II covering insurance principles 
and practices may be successfully 
handled by private study groups but 
he recommends that the last 3 sec- 
tions and their standard for the 
regularly accredited college. These 
last parts cover government, eco- 
nomics, social legislation & English 
(Part 3)—Part IV relates to law; 
Part V to accounting and finance. 


Use Trade Journals 


We live in the age that makes the 
fullest use of the printing press— 
most insurance offices receive more 
trade journals, house organs and 
bulletins in the course of a month 
than anyone in the organization has 
time to read. Why not pass these 
around among the employees for 
outside reading or organize a course 
for advanced students’ discussion of 
the leading articles and trend infor- 
mation from this barrage of trade 
papers? A New York employment 
counselor specializing exclusively in 
jobs paying $10,000 a year and up 
has a cardinal rule of success culled 
from 26 years of professional obser- 
vation. It is read, read, read—make 
sure you are up on all trade journals 
in your field.” 

The science of management will 
become increasingly important as the 
business grows more complicated. 
Some companies recognize this and 
are giving more training to junior 
executives to fit them in company 
policy along the lines of their experi- 
ence. 

Let us hope that this will be 
expanded, and opportunity for edu- 
cation offered early in the career, so 
that the beginning years and en- 
thusiasm can be utilized to accelerate 
the training period and broaden the 
horizon of the new employee before 
he becomes discouraged, and to sell 
him on the value of a long range 
educational program which _ will 
surely be of benefit to him as time 
goes on. 


From an address before the Insurance <Ac- 
counting and Statistical Association. 
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Time-tested strength and 
stability, of course ... but, 
just as important, people... 
a rather special kind of 


people. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL’S 
nation-wide organization 
is imbued with firm belief 
in the soundness of the 
American Agency System. 


And our hundreds of men 
and women are trained to 
concentrate on one objec- 
tive: service... quick, 
friendly, interested serv- 
ice to Agents and their 
Assureds. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + SAN FRANCISCO 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


eer) sn iem Ger-Sa 

















Organized 1875 


~ ACCIDENT AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WINTERTHUR, SWITZERLAND 





UNITED STATES BRANCH 
December 31, 1947 


Gununeial Hlalement 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash and U. S. Government Securities............... $3 908,493.95 
MINNIE 55d, rcs elon ks are ea hth Gh va aha he eleee Ara’ sie 2,110,582.71 
EE SSS Re oe ES Eee Te ee 1 686,634.00 
ised ie dete bind) eae ed eee ie 1,491 398.56 

Sra nuhiuei iis 6 daiakienadine ebmdhulnien $9,197,109.22 


TE TET ET OT ee $2,962,211.51 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums.................+5: 2,916,038.70 

Reserve for Ociser Lidbilities. . .. 0... ccccccccccccces 491,700.39 

Voluntary Contingency Reserve....... $ 327,158.62 

Statutory Deposit with New York..... 850,000.00 

Surplus over Deposit ................ 1 650,000.00 

es asa che sewed mhieweebehes 2,827,158.62 
DCA vaveneeendlarwreewnnbenneiess $9,197,109.22 


Bonds and Stocks owned are valued in accordance with requirements of New York State Insurance 
Department and National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried in the above 
Statement at $1,555 ,000.00 are deposited as required by law. 


OGDEN DAVIDSON 
United States Manager 
CHARLES A. BARKIE ARTHUR F. McCARTHY 
United States Assistant Manager a United States Assistant Manager 
GA) 
111 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 









































LOCAL BOARD CASE 


Hennepin County, Minnesota 


4606—No. 71 Matson, J. 
Took no part, Knutson, J. 
|. T. Miller, Appellant, 
‘ Willard C. Lindsay & Russell 
Smith, Attorneys, 
vs. 
Minneapolis Underwriters 
Association, Inc., et al., 
Respondents, 
Stanley V. Shanedling, Mpls., 
Walter H. Bennett, New York, 
Mark: J. Woolley, Mpls., 
Attorneys. 


Syllabus 


1, Although equity will not enjoin 
acriminal act, it does have jurisdic- 
tion to enjoin an act which actually 
injures or threatens to injure prop- 
erty or rights of a pecuniary nature, 
and such jurisdiction is not de- 
stroyed by the fact that the act is 
accompanied by, or is itself, a viola- 
tion of the criminal law. 

2. An action to adjudge a vaca- 
tion or annulment of a corporate 
charter is a civil remedy employed 
by or in behalf of the state to cancel 
recall a franchise privilege which 
the domestic corporation proceeded 
against has abused. 

3. An action for the cancellation 
ofa corporate charter is so distinctly 
tcivil proceeding that, in absence of 
a statutory requirement to the con- 
tary, a criminal conviction for the 
Violation of the antitrust statute is 
tether a condition precedent to the 
‘commencement of the action nor toa 
judgment of forfeiture. 


4. Although the attorney general 
in seeking to vacate a corporate 
charter may proceed either by civil 
action under M. S. A. 556.07 (also 
301.57) or by quo warranto, any 
other person, in the absence of ex- 
press statutory authorization, must 
rely exclusively on quo warranto as 


a remedy. 
Affirmed. 
Opinion 
MATSON, Justice. (Wm. A. An- 
derson, District Court Trial 
Judge. ) 


Action to adjudge a forfeiture of 
the corporate franchise of the Minne- 
apolis Underwriters Association, 
Inc. (hereinafter called the associa- 
tion) and to enjoin its officers from 
enforcing certain by-laws of the as- 
sociation on the ground that such 
by-laws and certain practices there- 
under violate M. S. A. 623.01 by so 
unreasonably restricting and _ re- 
straining competition in the insur- 
ance business as to constitute a con- 
spiracy and boycott in restraint of 
trade. The appeal by plaintiff, a 
nonmember of the association, from 
a judgment for defendants presents 
the question whether the trial court’s 
findings, conclusions, and judgment 
are sustained by the evidence. 

The association, organized in 1883 
and incorporated in 1923, is a volun- 
tary, nonstock, nonprofit member- 
ship corporation composed of fire 
insurance agents in the city of Min- 
neapolis. Its membership is not open 
to insurance companies but is limited 
to their agents. Out of a total of 254 


companies writing insurance in Min- 
neapolis, 173 are stock companies 
and 81 are mutuals. The agents 
(inclusive of approximately 150 firm 
agencies) of 159 stock companies are 
members of the association and write 
from 70 to 80 percent of the pre- 
mium volume of all fire insurance 
written in Minneapolis. The balance 
of the insurance is written by non- 
member agents, who represent 81 
mutual and 14 stock companies. The 
number of agent members is not in- 
dicative of the number of licensed 
agents represented in the association, 
because any agent member may have 
in his employ, or affiliated with him, 
other individual agents who 
are registered as solicitor members. 
Plaintiff, who is not a member of 
the association, is the general agent 
for several insurance companies and 
as such employs numerous sub- 
agents. 


sales 


Local Board Rules 


We are particularly concerned 
with three provisions of the by-laws 
of the association, namely, (1) the 
“Maintenance of Rates Rule,” 
whereby all members are required to 
write insurance at the rates promul- 
gated by a statutory bureau known 
as the Minneapolis Fire Underwrit- 
ers Inspection Bureau ; (2) the “In- 
or-Out Rule,” whereby members are 
prohibited from representing any 
company whose agents are not all 
members of the association; and 
(3) the “Non-Intercourse Rule,” 
whereby members agree not to place 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Local Board Case—Continued 


insurance on Minneapolis property 
with any agent or company except 
in compliance with the by-laws, and 
further agree not to accept brokerage 
risks except from fellow members. 
For a first violation of the by-laws 
a member is subject to a fine, and 
for a second violation to both fine 
and expulsion from membership. 
The Minneapolis Fire Underwrit- 
ers Inspection Bureau (hereinafter 
called the bureau ), referred to in the 
“Maintenance of Rates Rule,” is a 
rate-making bureau legally estab- 
lished pursuant to the Minnesota 


fire insurance rating bureau law 


(M.S. A. 71.01 to 71.06), and any 
rates established by such bureau, in 
order to prevent discriminatory and 
unjust rates, are at all times subject 
to review and revision by the state 
insurance commissioner. In estab- 
lishing rates, the bureau, under a 
credit and debit 
the risks according to the presence 
or absence of fire protection and fire 
prevention facilities. The basic pre- 
mium rate may be increased by 
charging against a particular risk 
certain debits for a deficiency of 
minimum fire protection safeguards. 
On the other hand, another risk may 
receive a reduction in the basic rate 
by virtue of credits allowed for the 


system, classifies 
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presence of fire protection facilities 
Among the insurance agencies, in- 
clusive of the members of the asso 


ciation, there is consid rable Ccom- 


petition in securing for — their 
respective customers all credits t 


which they are justly entitled, a 


well as in avoiding unjustifiah) 


debits. 
Deviations 
The rating bureau statute ey. 
pressly provides that any insure; 


may deviate from the bureau rate 
but if the deviation is downward 
then such insurer must maintain the 
lower rate for a minimum period of 
one year with respect to the class of 
property involved. An_ insurance 
agent is not compelled to join the 
association, but if he elects to do si 
he thereby subjects himself to the 
by-laws, which are designed to com- 
pel all members to charge the rates 
fixed by the bureau, and not to devi- 
ate therefrom without first obtaining 
permission from the association. 

In order to meet competition from 
a deviating nonmember, the associa- 
tion may, in so-called ‘relief cases,” 
give a member express permission 
to broker a specified line of insur- 
ance at a variation rate with a non- 
member agent who represents a devi- 
ating company. With the exception 
of such relief cases in which per- 
mission to deviate has been granted, 
it is the practice of the association 
to require the members not only t 
charge the bureau rate, but also not 
to place, or to renew, any insurance 
with a nonmember. Aside from the 
relief case exceptions, it appears that 
on certain occasions members have 
refused to become agents for com- 
panies represented by plaintiff, a 
nonmember, and that by reason of 
the by-laws members have refused to 
place or continue insurance with 
plaintiff's (as well as with other) 
companies. It has been the regular 
practice of the association to remind 
individual members of their obliga- 
tions whenever a threatened viola- 
tion of the by-laws has come to light. 

1. Plaintiff is not entitled to i 
junctive relief. The entire case has 
been tried on the theory established 
by plaintiff's pleadings, which simply 
allege that defendants by certain acts 
of conspiracy and_ boycott have 
brought about a restraint of trade 
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for the purpose of stifling competi- 
jon in the insurance business and 
in order to maintain maximum in- 
giance premium rates in violation 
of Secs. 623.01 and 623.02. The 
jgsic antitrust section, namely, Sec. 
623.01, is a criminal statute, and has 
heen so recognized. Campbell v. Mo- 
ion Picture M. O. Union, 151 Minn. 
m0, 186 N. W. 781. Here, we have 
nothing more than a purported viola- 
tion of a criminal statute. We have 
90 allegation or showing that plain- 
tiff's property or plaintiff's rights of 
4 pecuniary nature have been ac- 
tually injured or threatened. 


No Proof of Injury 


An inference might be drawn that 
certain practices of the association 
have been detrimental to plaintiff, 
but such an inference cannot supply 
the positive proof of the actual or 
threatened injury required for a 
granting of injunctive relief. It is 
not the province of a court of review 
todraw inferences as to the showing 
tht could have been made, but 
which in fact was not made, upon 
the trial below. Equity will not en- 
join purely criminal acts, but on the 
other hand the criminality of an act 
will not bar injunctive relief if there 
sotherwise ground for it. Higgins 
v. Lacroix, 119 Minn. 145, 137 
X.W. 417. Although equity will not 
enjoin a criminal act, it does have 
jurisdiction to enjoin an act which 
actually injures or threatens to in- 
jure property or rights of a pecuni- 
ay nature, and such jurisdiction is 
not destroyed by the fact that the 
at is accompanied by, or is itself, 
a violation of the criminal law. 
Glover v. Malloska, 238 Mich. 216, 
23N.W. 107, 52 A. L. R. 77. The 
mminality of the act neither gives 
tor ousts jurisdiction in chancery.* 
Aninjunction will be granted against 
acnminal act on the ground of ac- 
tal or threatened injury to the 
property rights of an individual only 
ithe complainant clearly shows facts 
ad circumstances justifying the re- 
a , 

* State v. Sportsmen’s Country Club, 214 
Minn. 151, 7 N. W. (2d) 495; State v. Preuss, 
47 Minn. 100, 13 N. W. (2d) 774; Fitchette v. 
Taylor, 191 Minn. 582, 254 N. W. 910, 94 
~ R. 359; Town of Linden v. Fischer, 154 
pin. 354, 191 N. W. 901; Campbell v. Motion 
Picture M. O. Union, 151 Minn. 220, 186 N. W. 
81; State v. Vaughan, 81 Ark. 117, 98 S. W. 
5,7L.R. A. (N. S.) 899, 118 A. S. R. 29, 11 
Am. Cas. 277; Annotations, 52 A. L. R. 79, 
WAL. R. 1154, 91 A. L. R. 320, 94 A. L. R 


:28 Am. Jur., Injunctions, Secs. 148, 150 
138; 3 Dunnell, Dig. & Supp. Sec. 4483a. 
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Vital Li S$ of 
Individual Protection 


Agents and brokers will build added 
premium income and better client re- 
lationship by pointing out that the 
vacation season is no vacation from 
the threat of losses . . . but that 
WORRY over possible losses need 
not mar vacation enjoyment... . if 
protection has no weak link. 

The cost of these policies is so reasonable 
that you can readily sell high limits of 


liability and provide your clients insurance 
adequate to cover present day values. 
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R. E. McGINNIS, President 
HOME OFFICE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


lief desired. 28 Am. Jur., Injunc- 
tions, Sec. 150. 

Obviously, Sec. 613.70 is not in- 
volved on this appeal. The general 
rule, with certain exceptions not here 
applicable, is that litigants are bound 
in this court by the theory upon 
which the action was tried below. 
Skolnick v. Gruesner, 196 Minn. 
318, 265 N. W. 44. 

2. The remaining issue relates to 
plaintiff’s attempt to vacate or annul 
the association’s corporate charter 
pursuant to Sec. 623.02, which pro- 
vides that every domestic corpora- 
tion violating, directly or indirectly, 
any provision of Sec. 623.01 “shall 
forfeit all of its corporate franchises.” 
Section 623.02 further provides : 











“* * * The attorney general 
and the several coutity attorneys 
shall begin and conduct, in the 
district court, all actions and pro 
ceedings necessary to enforce the 
provisions of this section, and any 
citizen may do so.” (Italics sup- 


plied.) 


Defendants contend, however, that 
both sections of the statute, as part 
of the same criminal chapter, involve 
criminal proceedings, and that plain- 
tiff as a private citizen cannot begin 
or conduct a criminal prosecution. 
Whether a private citizen may be 
authorized to conduct a criminal ac- 
tion need not be determined. It is 


(Continued on page 94) 





ECONOMICS OF 
SURETYSHIP 


HE wartime and postwar loss 

experience of surety companies is 
so abnormal that it would appear to 
have little significance for rate mak- 
ing purposes, Dr. Jules Backman, 
New York University, School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
declares in his preliminary observa- 
tions on the surety industry con- 
ducted for The Surety Association 
of America. He reported that there 
is no sound basis for judging the 
future of this industry either on its 
1929-1933 experience, which was 
abnormally bad, or in terms of the 
favorable experience of the past few 
years. The wide gyrations of ex- 
perience during the past several 
decades indicate that long term loss 
experience embracing several busi- 


ness cycles would necessarily have 
to be used if past experience were 
to become one basis for surety rate 
making. 


LARGE SAVINGS SEEN 
POSSIBLE 


N ATTEMPT is being made 

by the Burglary and Glass In- 
surance Club and the Inland Marine 
Claims Association to bring about 
closer cooperation between insur- 
ance companies and the police de- 
partment of New York City in re- 
gard to lost articles turned over to 
the Property Clerk’s office. Because 
of poor liaison companies have been 
unaware of hundreds of articles on 
which claims have been paid which 
were returned to finders or to in- 
sureds. 


MASS. ASSIGNED RISKS 


OST of the companies Writing 

automobile liability insuranee ip 
Massachusetts have agreed to writ. 
property damage and other nop. 
statutory liability coverages for as. 
signed automobile risks. Requisites 
for eligibility for the voluntary gs. 
signed risk plan have also bem 
liberalized. 


TRUCK CARGO LOSSES 


OSSES of more than $30,000,0m 

were suffered in the all-time rec. 
ord of more than 5,000 truck cargo 
thefts and hijackings in 1947, Re. 
porting to the Alumni Association 
of Traffic Managers Institute, Jack 
Seide explained that New York City 
headed the loss list. , 





First in the field....... 





Leadership is difficult to attain in our 
modern world. There can only one 
leader . . . but there are many in the 
race and competition is strong. Es- 
pecially in this true in the Health and 
Accident Insurance field—a field char- 
acterized by many = _old companies 
with and long, 
honorable histories. 

We are e ially vont 2 ion, to be 
known as the I leader in field. We 
believe our Ae x, is P ge result of de- 
omen ity and conscientious service, of 
onest dealings with all. 








Figures tell part of the story Service wherever you go! 
The figures below speak for themselves . . . but they 
do not tell the whole story. The measure of our 
Company’s strength is found in its assets but, as 
important as the physical assets are, they do not com- 
pare with our “intangibles” . the trust and con- 
fidence placed in us by our millions of policy-holders. 





The public knows that, regardless of national disasters, 
epidemics, wars or business depressions, Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Association has never faltered in its 
legal or moral obligations. These truths are our 
greatest assets. 





Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association 
(All figures as of December 31, 1947) 


Ne aE tte aang esata aoagb sais <a FE $ 74,087,581.95 
Yearly Premium Income .............. $ 66,982,543.87 
Total Benefits Paid to Policyholders. . .$218,822,916.53 


Since its founding by Dr. C. C. Criss in 1909, Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident Association has shown re- 
markable growth. Today, it operates 190 branch offices 
in North America. It is licensed to do business in all 
48 states, the District of Columbia, Canada, Alaska, 
Newfoundland and Hawaii. 
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Aetna Insurance Group: The following 
hanges in the claim_ department of the 
Century Indemnity Company have been 
announced : Assistant secretary Holly W. 
Fluty, manager ot the claim department, 
has been given supervision of a new de- 
sgrtment of tort laws and the laws relat- 
ing to policy contracts and Richard K. 
cWiliams, formerly manager ot the 
Roston claim division, has been appointed 
manager of the casualty claim depart- 
ment countrywide. Francis L. Guertin 
has been named to succeed Mr. Mc- 
Williams. : 

Allen O. Sellers, special agent for the 
Aetna Insurance, The World Fire & 
Marine Insurance and the Piedmont Fire 
Insurance Companies, has been trans- 
ferred from Rochester, New York, to 
Richmond, Virginia. 


x & & 


American Automobile Risks, Inc.: 
Mitchell L: Ross has been appointed un- 
derwriting supervisor and William Don- 
yelly loss manager. 


x * * 


American Casualty: The conversion of 
the Charleston, West Virginia service 
ofice to a branch office has been an- 
nounced. The office remains under the 
management of William H. Seaton, Jr. 
Alfred E. Hess has been transferred 
from the Pittsburgh branch office to take 
charge of underwriting. 


x & 


American Insurance Group: Special 
agent James H. Van Horne has been 
transferred to southern California from 
the Arizona and Las Vegas, Nevada, 
fields and is succeeded by Oscar Ehr- 
manntraut, 

e:® 2 & 


American Surety Group: Hartley F. 
Roberts has been promoted from assistant 
manager to manager of the Providence, 
R. I, branch office succeeding Raymond 
Buss, who has been made resident vice 
president in Providence. Richard T. 
Mitchell, formerly special agent at the 
Newark branch office, has been named 
assistant manager of the Rochester 
branch office. John A. Palmer, formerly 
special agent at the Detroit branch office. 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
the Pittsburgh branch office. 


2 2 &@ 
Atlantic Mutual: Carl E. Heissner has 
been appointed assistant secretary of this 


Company and its affiliate, the Centennial 
Insurance Company. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Boston and Old Colony: Raymond C. 
Dreher has retired as advertising and 
sales promotion manager but will handle 
the companies’ advertising through an 
advertising agency. Mr. Dreher will open 
an office in Cape Cod offering insurance 
advertising, sales and market research 
service. 


zee 


Camden Fire: Horace Mickley has been 


made manager of the inland marine de- 
partment. 


ee @ 


T. V. Clarke: This McKeesport, Penn- 


sylvania, insurance agency has moved its 
office to 333 Sixth Avenue. 


Se Ff & 


Employers’ Group: Frank J. Carey, 
Curt H. G. Heinfelden, Jr., and Frank 
D. Tibbetts have been made assistant 
deputy managers of the corporation. Mr. 
Carey, who has been an assistant to the 
managers, also assumes the position of 
assistant treasurer. He will be in charge 
of the accounts, budget, statistical, ac- 
tuarial and payroll audit departments. 
Mr. Heinfelden will be in charge of 
agency and branch operations. He has 
been serving as superintendent of the 
agency department. Mr. Tibbetts, who 
has been an assistant to the managers, 
will be in charge of underwriting. 


x & & 


Excelsior: Edward A. Hogle has been 


named special agent in central and west- 
ern Pennsylvania succeeding Bernard M. 
Nickerson, who was recalled to the 
United States Air Forces. 


x * * 


Farm Bureau Companies: A new office 
has been. opened in Columbia, South 
Carolina; Norman Denlinger, formerly 
field supervisor in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, has been named state agent. 


x*k 


Fireman's Fund Group: David J. L. 
Sherwood has been made a special agent 
in Connecticut for the Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Company assisting Kenneth 
Heindel. 

Bradley Palmer has been appointed as 
special agent for the indemnity and auto- 
mobile departments of Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity Company in the Sacramento 
Valley territory. 





Founders’ Fire & Marine: /. J. Ander- 


son has been made head of the newly 
organized group insurance department 
This department will initially limit its 
writings to unemployment compensation 
disability plans but will develop all the 
usual forms of group insurance in the 
near future. 


x * * 


General Adjustment Bureau: RF. G. 
Bachman has been promoted from assist- 
ant general manager at New York to 
general manager of the southeastern de- 
partment succeeding Robert E. Bruce, Jr., 
retired. 


x * * 


Glens Falls: L. A. Kenney, Jr., has been 
transferred from the Illinois field to the 
home office as agency superintendent of 
the Glens Falls Insurance and Commerce 
Insurance Companies. 


=z & & 


Griswold & Co.: Lawrence R. Bandler, 
formerly president of the H. W. Schaefer 
Company, has been elected vice president 
of this company. 


x * * 


Hartford Accident: New claim offices 
have been opened at 280 Main Street, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, (Robert J. 
Potter in charge) and in the Hillman 
Building, Canton, Ohio, (Harold S. Van 
Schaack in charge). 


oe 2 


Hartford Steam Boiler: Special agent 
A. S. Holden has been transferred from 
Albany, New York to Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. 


eS 2.2 


Insurance of N. A. Companies: /'rank 
A. Eger, in addition to his position as 
secretary to the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America, now has 
become comptroller of the North Amer- 
ica and its affiliated companies. This is 
a new office created recently by the board 
of directors. Lester J. Stauts, until re- 
cently executive assistant to the treasurer 
of the North America, has been made 
assistant treasurer of the company and 
its affiliates. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Lyle Adjustment Co.: Roy C. Wacker 


has been advanced from branch manager 
at Tucson, Arizona, to assistant general 


manager at Phoenix. Robert F. Carlson, 


formerly senior staff adjuster at Tucson, 
succeeds Mr. Wacker. 


x * *® 


Manufacturers Companies: Charles K. 
Liby, formerly manager of the Richmond, 
Virginia, branch office, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Chicago office 
succeeding Byron E. Sommers, resigned. 
Leroy J. Cosby, formerly special agent 
in Richmond, succeeds Mr. Eby. 


= & @ 


Marsh & McLennan: /rederick C. 
Smith of the engineering staff has suc- 
ceeded C. J. Clark as fire protection engi- 
neer for the railroad insurance depart- 
ment. Mr. Clark recently retired after 
thirty-two years of service. 


x *k *& 


Millers National: 17. R. Stewart, for- 
merly resident manager at Los Angeles, 
has succeeded Harold M. Dinsmore, who 
retired as Pacific Coast manager. Thomas 
A. Condit has been promoted from spe- 
cial agent to resident manager at 
Angeles. 


Los 
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National Fire Group: R. J. Gorman has 
been promoted to the position of assistant 
manager of the Pacific department of the 
group's fire companies. 


x FF ® 


Northwestern Mutual Fire: This asso- 
ciation and the Northwest Casualty Com- 
pany have established a legal department 
under the direct supervision of Alfred E. 
Rode, general counsel and vice chairman 
of the board of directors of the com- 
panies. Working with Mr. Rode will be 
J. D. Cook, assistant general counsel of 
the Northwestern, Garl Watkins and 
Fred W. Orth. The law firm of Shank, 
Rode, Cook and Watkins is being dis- 
continued according to Alfred E. Rode, 
senior partner. Each of the members will 
be devoting his full time to responsibili- 
ties of the Northwestern’s legal depart- 
ment. 


kk 
Pacific Marine Ins. Agency: An office 
has been established in the Dexter Hor- 


ton Building, Seattle, Washington, with 
John W. Munro as manager. 


=  & 


Pearl American Group: Philip L. John- 
son has been appointed state agent for 
(except the Calumet 


Indiana District). 









In 120 PGA tournaments during 1945, Byron 
Nelson averaged 3.79 strokes per hole. Byron’s 
superb game, his sound follow-through, help him 
beat Par. We can’t help your golf game, but 
you'll find our follow-through on insurance matters dependable. 


ST. PAUL FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MERCURY INSURANCE COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL-MERCURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
111 W. Fifth St., St. Paul 2, Minn. 


PACIFIC DEPT. 
Mills Bldg., San Francisco 4 
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Phoenix-London Group: Sever, 
changes in the marine department of 
United States branch have been aq. 
nounced: James E. Rawling has bee 
named U: S. marine manager of 4, 
Phoenix Assurance and the Union Ms. 
rine and General and marine Manager oj 
the United Firemen’s, Columbia, and th 
Imperial Assurance succeeding Jam, 
Mather, resigned. L. Wagle has bee. 
appointed deputy United States marin 
manager; Rk. K. Smith and J. W. Wah 
assistant U. S. marine managers: 
Lindley, U. S. marine secretary; and J } 
Suponcich, assistant U. S. marine secre. 
tary. 


7 ff ® 


Providence Washington & Anchor: 
J. Earl Tays has been appointed special 
agent in eastern Massachusetts replacing 
Charles Kessler, who has gone into the 
agency business. 


= & @ 


Retail Credit Co.: A new branch office 
has been opened at 188 Montague Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. G. B. Arthur, former! 
manager of the metropolitan department 
has been made manager of the new office 


x * * 


Schiff, Terhune & Co.: William Schif 
Jr., has been named vice president of the 
Illinois and Frank E. Schiff vice presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin operating subsidi- 
aries of this New York City brokerage 
firm. Harold J. Muller has been named 
head of the fire insurance placing depart- 
ment of the New York company. 


sz f 


Security Group: £. R. Lightfoot has 
been made state agent for Virginia, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and eastern Maryland 
succeeding Harry N. Taliaferro, who has 
been transferred to Atlanta, Georgia, to 


supervise the southern states. Special 
agent E. P. Johnson will assist Mr. 
Lightfoot. Wilton B. Spence has been 
made special agent for the state of 


Georgia. 
x * * 


Texas Employers’: R. R. Price, former 
manager of the payroll audit department 
of this association and the Employers 
Casualty Company, has been made as- 
sistant manager of the compensation and 
liability underwriting department. 3. 
Jamison, former supervisor of the pay- 
roll audit department, succeeds Mr. Price 
as manager of the department. 


& 2 


The Travelers: Longshaw K. Porritt has 
been appointed associate manager and 
Colin Simkin, Edwin E. Sterns, Harry 
Barsantee and George Malcolm-Smith 
have been made assistant managers 0! 
the publicity department. ; 

Charles W. McGaw has retired as 
manager of fire and marine lines at the 
Reading, Pennsylvania, branch office to 
be succeeded by William C. Youmans, 
who also remains manager of casualty 
lines. John E. Furey, who has been as- 
sistant manager of the Pittsburgh branch 
office, has been named manager of cas 
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gilty lines at the Bridgeport branch office 
aeceeding Edgar L. Haines, retired. 
tgward H. S hook, manager of casualty, 
fdelity and surety lines at the Dallas 
ianch office, has been named advisor} 
manager there and Marvin S. Harlan, 
yho has been associate manager in those 
fines, has been named manager. 





ASSOCIATION NOTES 


American Institute of Marine Undrs.: 
| Arthur Bogardus, formerly second 
vice president, has been elected first vice 
gresident succeeding the late Henry B. 
DeGray. Owen C. Torrey, formerly 
treasurer, is now second vice president 
and Frank B. Zeller treasurer. 


x * *® 


American Management Ass'n: XX. S. 
Bass, treasurer of A. E. Staley Manutac- 
turing Company, was elected insurance 
vice president. 


xk * 


Association of Casualty & Surety 
Cos.: All officers of the association were 
re-elected for the coming year at a recent 
meeting of the association executive com- 
mittee. Richard C. Wagner, re-elected 
manager of the casualty department, was 
also named assistant counsel. 


+ & ® 


Chicago Accident & Health Ass'n: 
The following new officers have been 
dected: President, Irving G. Wessman, 
Loyalty Group; Vice Presidents, Harold 
L. Bredberg, National Service & Ap- 
praisal Co., Joseph S. Burns, Employers’ 
Liability, and John H. Campbell, Provi- 
dent Life & Accident; Secretary, Miss 
Morie Meade, Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference; Treasurer, Ernest T. 
Lwehe, Parker Aleshire & Co. 


xk 


Fire Undrs. Ass'n of the Pacific: The 
office of this association has been moved 
to 215 Battery Street, San Francisco, 
California. 


xx*«e* 


insurance Brokers’ Ass'n of New York: 
beorge E. Nichols of Gaines, Silvey & 
Nichols, Inc., was elected president suc- 
ceeding Lester D. Egberf of Brown, 
Crosby & Co., Inc., who has served for 
the past two years. Benjamin W. Blakey 
of Benedict & Benedict was re-elected 
ist vice president and S. Stanley Gray 
ot McLean & McLean, Inc., was re- 
lected treasurer. 


= & * 


insurance Women of Pittsburgh: 
Newly elected officers are: President 
aye Martin, vice president Laverne 
atler, both of the Zurich: correspond- 
me secretary Margaret R. McHenry, 
jranelers ; recording secretary Mildred 
a, Tennant R W Co., and treasurer 
ary Message, A. D. Wilson Co. 


For July, 1948 











CUSTOMER and potential CLAIMANT! 


With customers coming and going all day long, the small neigh- 
borhood merchant has plenty of chances to become the defendant 
in a damage suit. He needs broad liability coverage at a price he 
can afford to pay. With the new STOREKEEPER’S LIABILITY 
POLICY, you can offer coverage for premises, products, con- 





AMERICAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE AFFILIATE: AMERICAN AVIATION & GENERAL 
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tractual and elevator haz- 
ards — plus Medical Pay- 
ments. The latter ($250 
basic limits) is included 
without additional cost. 


TWO NEW FOLDERS 


To help you sell storekeeper’s 
Liability coverage, here are two 
attractive, colorful folders 
which describe the policy and 
its advantages. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 








National Automobile Underwriters 
Ass'n: At the annual meeting, Arthur 
L. Polley, vice president of the Hartford 
Fire Group, was re-elected president; P. 
J. Priore, assistant manager of the Sun 
Insurance Office, Ltd., was re-elected 
vice president; and F. Elmer Sammons, 
president of the Hanover Fire Insurance 
Company, was elected treasurer. J. Ross 
Moore continues as secretary and man- 
ager. 


x* * 


Pittsburgh Ass'n of Insurance Agents: 
William J. Zwinggi of Logue Brothers 
has been re-elected president and E. W. 
Murphy vice president. 


South-Eastern Undrs. Ass'n.: B. F. 
Weaver, assistant U. S. manager of 
Royal-Liverpool Group, was re-elected 
president and E. M. Ransom, manager of 
the southern department of the Commer- 
cial Union Assurance Co., Ltd., vice 
president at the annual meeting. W. W. 
Sampson of Atlanta was re-elected man- 
ager. 
xk * 


Underwriters’ Laboratories: 4/vah 
Small, president since 1935, was elected 
vice chairman at a special meeting of the 
board of trustees. Upon Mr. Small’s as- 
sumption of his new duties, Curtis R 
Welborn, formerly executive vice presi 
dent, was elected president. 
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INSURANCE GENERAL AGENTS 





—————— 


CALIFORNIA NEW JERSEY NEW YORK 
sete: >< “een HORACE R. FREESTON WHITE & CAMBY, INC, 
GENERAL el GENERAL AGENT sit tian ii ial 
Ohio Farmers Insurance i 1025 BROAD STREET, NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY New York City, N. Y. 


pg end — we po 
San Francisco Los Angeles Oakland 
California 


General Insurance Including Transportation, 
Fire and Casualty 








COLORADO 


MIDTOWN’S LEADING AGENCY 








——$$$__ 








REED & CO. 
728 GAS & ELEC. BLDG. 
DENVER, COLO. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
FOR 
THE ENTIRE ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA 
Fire—Auto—Casualty—Inland Marine 


0. 0. Lauckner, Incorporated 
ESTABLISHED 91! 
HENRY W. BAROFSKY, Pres. 
68-70 Hudson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
Complete and Efficient Nationwide 
Service 


—— 


TELEPHONE 
WH Itehall 3-9660 


THE 
WRIGHT 
New voak 7.x ¥, AGENCY, Inc, 
METROPOLITAN—SUBURBAN—INLAND 
MARINE AND + a BINDING 





FLORIDA 





NORTH CAROLINA 





HUNTER LYON, INC. 
GENERAL AGENT 
P. O. Box 2770 
MIAMI 30 
Serving Florida Agents 


A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 
One of New Jersey's Leading General Agencies 
31 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


FIRE—CASUALTY—BONDS—AUTO 
INLAND MARINE—LIFE 


JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPAKY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginia — North and South Caroline 











JACKSONVILLE 
239 West Adams St. 


MIAMI 
First Federal Building 


OHIO 
VAN HOUTEN & SHERWOOD CO. oe OS aan 
WALKER & LIPPITT W. F. TURNER, President FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY RISKS 
SUPERVISING GENERAL AGENTS Established 1870 777 Bergen Ave. OHIO ONLY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Every Insurance Facility 


Pays You 25% Commission 
2120 Leveque Lincoln Tower 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 





KENTUCKY 





MISSISSIPP! VALLEY 
UNDERWRITERS 
410 Speed Building—Louisville, Ky. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Kentucky—Tennessee 
Fire and Allied Lines 
Inland Marine—Hail 


NEW YORK 


OKLAHOMA 








LOUISIANA 


ANDREW J. CORSA & SON 


Established 1885 
GENERAL AGENTS 


145 Montague St. 
BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 


J. R. POLLARD 
GENERAL AGENT 
First Nat’! Bidg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Fire — Marine — Casualty 








R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 
Managing General Agents 


RICHARDS BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 


Horr, Eiuson & Frost, Inc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





Waitinc Att Ciasses or INSURANCE 
LocaL anp Country WIDE 


TEXAS 





JAMES H. ALDRIDGE COMPANY 
INSURANCE MANAGERS 
P.O. Box 1155, 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 





MASSACHUSETTS 











FAIRFIELD i& ELLIS 
60 Congress » Mass. 
79 John St., Sen y, York City 


General Agents for Sonnet Reliable Companies 
Associate Office 
FAIRFIELD, ELLIS. & GRANT, LTD. 
460 St. John St., Montreal, Canada 
REINSURANCE NEGOTIATED 


JOHN J. KELLE, INC. 


62 William St. 180 Montague St. 
N. Y. 5, N. Y. Bklyn. 2, N. Y. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
Fire and Casualty 


Efficient Service 


AvENS. DARGAN & COMPANY 
—— Enon oneal ees 1000 
WOUSTON 1, TOS 


a 





MONTANA 


ee 





H. S$. DOTSON COMPANY 


MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 
Granite Building 
Helena, Montana 











NELSON & STROSS 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Representing Stock and Mutual Companies 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 
Graybar Bidg. 420 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

Lexington 2-9870 


J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 
PETROLEUM BUILDING 

FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 











a 
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TEXAS 


CANADA 





T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


JONES & PROCTOR BROS., LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE BROKERS 
100 Adelaide St., West, 
Toronto. 





————— 





FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 
HOUSTON DALLAS OKLA. City 


OCEAN MARINE INLAND 
General Agents For 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 


REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 
SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrement Street, Montreal 





—_——— 
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WALTER SOUTHGATE COMPANY 


insurance Managers & General Agents 


REPUBLIC BANK BUILDING 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








JOE W. SUMMERS 


GENERAL AGENT 
TELEPHONE C. 4-184! 
TRANSIT TOWER 
SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 











UTAH 


REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 
Established 1872 


Complete Insurance Facilities 


360 St. James St., W. Montreal, Que. 
64 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont. 








WILLIS, FABER & CO. 
of Ceneda, Limited 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
Board of Trade Bidg. 
Parent Office 


WILLIS, FABER & DUMAS, LTD. 
London, England. 


Montreal 








THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 

Uteh, idahe, Montana, Nevada 

COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
Lumsden Bldg. Toronto 


Service Throughout Caneda 











WEST VIRGINIA 





ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 


Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Years 
HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 











CANADA 





FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT HAMPSON & SON, LIMITED 


Canadian Representatives 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts. 


SI St. John St., Montreal 
181! Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 














ary Howard J.M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
. Oliver W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & CO., 
LIMITED 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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RESTRICTIVE FOREIGN 
LEGISLATION 


it FUNDAMENTALLY im- 

portant cause of foreign re- 
strictive insurance legislation are 
foreign exchange difficulties. Inso- 
far as the attitude of foreign officials 
toward the operations of American 
insurance companies is concerned, 
this may be specifically labeled the 
dollar shortage difficulty,” Jerome 
Sachs, chief of the insurance branch 
of the Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, told the 
insurance group of the Special Li- 
braries Association. “Behind the 
enactment of such laws is the prac- 
tice in this country and abroad of 
looking to insurance company funds 
as a reservoir of funds for internal 
financing, both governmental and 
private,” he continued. 


GLASS CHANGES 


HE National-Bureau of Casualty 

Underwriters announced a com- 
plete revision of the glass insurance 
manual, effective last June 28. The 
outstanding change is the adoption 
of state territorial pages which con- 
tain the territorial differentials, sta- 
tistical codes and exceptions to the 
manual for each state separately, 
similar to state rate pages for other 
casualty manuals. 

The following new 
changes have been made: 


substantive 


The term “Semi-exterior” has 
been dropped in the interest of 
simplicity. 

The rule for rating glass in auto- 
mobiles has been eliminated as 
very little insurance is written 
thereunder. 

The rate for glass in hotel rooms 
has been increased from 25 cents 
to 50 cents per room. 

The rates for neon signs, fluores- 
cent signs and lamps have also 
been revised, as they are not sub- 
ject to territorial differentials. No 
distinction in rates will be made 
between inside and outside cov- 
erage. 

Glass blocks and glass bricks are 
to be regarded as structural glass, 
the same as argentine, cararra, 
opalite, vitrolite, flexglass and 
similar structural glass. 

The rate for mirrors has been 
increased from Class A to Class C. 


A new rule has been inserted to 
clarify the rating of thermopane, 
twindow and similar factory fabri- 
cated insulating glass. This rule 
points out that a single unit of such 
glass consists of two or more plates 
which necessitates complete replace- 
ment of the unit even though only 
one of the plates may be broken and 
requires that each light shall be 
rated separately and the premium 
for the unit shall be the sum of the 
premiums for the several lights com- 
prising the unit. 


RATE DECREASE 


FFECTIVE July 1, 1948 work- 

men’s compensation rates in Okla- 
homa were decreased approximately 
214% from the current level. 
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VACATIONS 


NFLATION and taxes—the Kill- 

joy Twins—have boosted the costs 

of your 1948 vacation 20 to 100% 
since 1940, depending on what kind 
of a vacation you take and the brand 
of recreation you go in for, accord- 
“ing to the family economics bureau 
of Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company. 

A 12-day cruise from New York 
City to Nassau, Havana and Miami 
cost as little as $120 in 1940; today 
the same cruise costs $218.50 min- 
imum, an increase of 82%. Nearly 
a third of the increase is transporta- 
tion taxes, all added since 1940. 

A 12-day all-expense railroad tour 
from Chicago through Glacier and 
Yellowstone national parks cost 
$176.13 in 1940; the tour takes 11 
days in 1948 and costs $291.95, up 
66%, with transportation taxes ac- 
counting for nearly a fourth of the 
increase. Allowing for the shorter 
duration of the trip in 1948, the cost 
per day is up approximately 80%. 

Round trip airline fare, Chicago 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco, 
was $149.95 in 1940; the same ticket 
today costs $237.82, up about 58%. 
Of this increase over one-third is 
due to transportation taxes. 

Though you escape the trans- 
portation tax when you use the 
family automobile, you run into 
other price and tax increases. A 
man and his wife can take an aver- 
age two-weeks vacation trip of 2,400 
miles and get by comfortably on 
about $235 for gasoline, oil, lodg- 
ings and meals, 57% more than the 
$150 they would spend for the same 
items in 1940. If they choose 
to spend the entire two weeks fish- 
ing, golfing and swimming at a 
Minnesota resort, however, they will 
find rates up only about a third—a 
“de luxe” resort quoted American 
plan rates at $36 per person per 
week in 1940, and at $49 for similar 
accommodations in 1948. 

Great Lakes cruises are up only 
about 33% since 1940, and more 
than half the increase is transporta- 
tion tax. For example, the minimum 
rate including berth and meals, De- 
troit to Duluth and return, was $80 
in 1940; today the same cruise costs 
$106. 
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Bus tours show the smallest rise 
in costs from pre-war—only about 
28%, half of which is transportation 
tax. A 21-day tour of California 
and the Pacific Northwest, from 
Minneapolis, cost $114.95 in 1940, 
and is sold for $147.96 today. 

None of the above figures includes 
anything for vacation clothes, fishing 
tackle, athletic goods, and—you 
guessed it—inflation and taxes have 
been working on these items, too. 

Men’s sport clothes have gener- 
ally gone up less than women’s, the 
survey finds. The U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ figures show a rise 
of about 95% for the average cost 
of all clothing since the summer of 
1940, but department store buyers 
state that 50-60% is more nearly the 
size of the increase in male sports 
clothes, with a $5 sport shirt of 1940 
now tagged at $7.50, and slacks that 
sold at $9-$10 pre-war now priced 
at $14 to $15. Women’s swim suits 
have increased 40-60% in price 
while shrinking somewhat less than 
that in coverage. A popular brand 
of play shoes that sold for $5 in 1940 
is priced at $8 this season; a 
woman’s playsuit priced at $5 in 
1940 brings $10.95 today. A sun- 
backed dress selling for $3 in 1940 
is now $5.95. Cotton slacks that 
cost $2 pre-war are $3.95 now; spun 
rayon skirts priced at $3 in 1940 are 
tagged at $4 this season; a cardigan 
sweater that cost $3 pre-war is about 
$4.95 today. 

Hip boots for the fisherman were 
available at $5 a pair in 1940; they 
cost $10 in 1948. A steel casting 
rod that sold for $11 before the war 
is $17 today, with lower priced lines 
up in about the same proportion. 
The same tackle box that cost $3.95 
in 1940 is $7.25 today; a popular 
make of reel that cost $5.95 in 1940 
sells at $11 for the same model now, 
while casting line that cost $1.50 for 
a 50-yard spool is tagged at $2.85 
today. A landing net that sold for 
$3 pre-war is $6 now. 

Golf clubs have approximately 
doubled in price ; a wooden club sold 
at $6 in 1940 is priced at $10 per 
stick in 1948; irons that sold at $5 
in 1940 are $10 today. A $5 tennis 
racket of 1940 is now $8, a tennis net 


that cost $3 then costs $9 today; 
tennis balls of first class makes were 
$1 for a can of three, but are $175 
today. Tennis shoes that sold fo 
$1.50 a pair in 1940 cost $2 or $25 
today. 

Luggage has approximately 
doubled in cost, but a third of the 
increase is luxury taxes. Cameras 
have nearly doubled in price, by 
here, too, a part of the rise is dye 
to taxes. Camera film and auto tires, 
however, are two lonesome items jn 
the vacation budget which would be 
practically the same price today as 
in 1940, if it were not for taxes that 
have been added. 

Gasoline is up about 40% ; the na- 
tional average price per gallon in 
1940 was about 18%¢; today it ap- 
proximates 2534¢. Part of this in- 
crease is in higher state taxes, A 
standard make of 6.00x16 auto tire 
that cost $14.95 in 1940 sells for 
$16.43 today ; all but 30¢ of the $1.48 
increase is taxes. Since automobile 
prices have advanced about 60%— 
a 4-door sedan priced at $805 factory 
in 1940 bears a factory price tag of 
$1,282 today—the motorist must fig- 
ure 60% higher depreciation per 
mile of travel. If he needs his car 
repaired en route, he pays 66% more 
per hour for mechanics’ time. 

The motor tourist in 1940 could 
usually get a room with double bed 
and shower bath in a good motor 
court for $2.50 to $3 for two per- 
sons ; today he will generally pay #4. 
He could get a room and bath for 
two in an average city hotel for #4 
to $5, depending on the size of the 
city; today he pays $5 to $7. Res- 
taurant meals will cost him about 
80% more; the average meal check 
in hotel coffee shops was 50¢ in 
1940; it runs about 90¢ today. 

If, after checking the above fig- 
ures, you decide to outsmart the 
price rise by spending your vacation 
in your backyard, wearing your 
1938 clothes, beware of roasting 
wieners—they are nearly three times 
as expensive as in 1940 and wiener 
buns are up 90%. You'll have to 
watch yourself, too, or you'll be 
toasting marshmallows, which are 
70% higher today than before the 
war, 
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Fire Insurance—After a Loss Has 

Been Adjusted, Without Denial of 

Liability, the Insurer Cannot Later 

Avoid Liability for Breach of Policy 
Conditions 


A fire policy covering a dwelling 
house, among other conditions, pro- 
vided that the company should nof 
be liable for loss or damage occur- 
ring at a time when the building 
had been unoccupied for a period of 
ten days preceding the fire, or if the 
insured should fail to furnish formal 
proof of loss within sixty days. A 
fire occurred at a time when the 
building had been unoccupied for 
more than ten days. The secretary 
of the insurance company was noti- 
fied of the loss and he advised the 
insured to communicate with the 
company’s adjuster. Such was done 
and the adjuster investigated the fire 
loss and prepared an estimate of the 
loss on a printed form of the in- 
surer, which form bore the title 
“Appraiser’s Estimate.” This form 
contained a recital to the effect that 
the adjuster had been sent by the 
president of the company “ to adjust 
the loss.” The adjuster fixed the 
amount of the loss in dollars and 
cents and inserted the figure in the 
printed form. The form was then 
exhibited to the insured and he 
signed the following acknowledg- 
ment on the back thereof : 


“I hereby acknowledge myself 
to be fully satisfied with the above 
estimate, subject to the approval 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Randolph Mutual Insurance Com- 


pany.” 


The adjustment form was filed 
with the insurer about fifteen days 
ater the loss occurred. The loss 
Was not paid, however, and nothing 
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was said or done by the company 
until five or six months later when, 
in answer to an inquiry from the 
insured, it advised him that the mat- 
ter had been placed in the hands of 
the company’s attorney. 

Suit was filed by the insured to 
recover the amount of the adjusted 
The insurer denied liability 
and defended the action largely upon 
two grounds: (1) the violation of 
the condition of the policy with re- 
spect to occupancy, and (2) the 
failure of the insured to file formal 
proof of loss within sixty days after 
it had occurred. It was the con- 
tention of the insured that these two 
conditions of the policy had been 
waived by the insurer. The trial 
court left it to the jury to decide the 
issue of waiver and the jury resolved 
the question in favor of the insured 
and returned a verdict for the 
amount of the adjusted loss. 

The action of the trial court in 
submitting the issue of waiver to 
the jury was approved on appeal and 
the judgment entered upon the ver- 
dict was affirmed in Rodewald v. 
Randolph Mut. Ins. Co., (1948 Ill. 
App.) 77 N. E. (2d) 443. 

Policy provisions of the type in 
question are placed in policies for 
the protection of the issuing com- 
pany and may be waived by it by 
word or action. The sole question 
for decision, therefore, was whether 
the acts of the insurer in sending 
its adjuster to appraise the loss, the 
filing of his appraisal with the in- 
sured’s approval endorsed thereon, 
and the retention of the same by the 
company for a period of five or six 
months with no disavowal of lia- 
bility, constituted a waiver by the 
insurer of the breach of the condi- 
tions. The appellate court was of 
the opinion that the jury was jus- 
tified in deciding the issue adversely 


loss. 


to the insurer, and made the follow- 
ing terse comment : 


“In other words, after an ad- 
justment or compromise of the 
claim, it is too late to impale the 
plaintiff on any of the sharp con- 
ditions sometimes found in policies 
of insurance.” 


Automobile Fire Insurance—Insurer 
Held Liable for Fire Loss Sustained 
by a Truck which Had Been Loaned 


to its Insured 


A recent decision by the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin appears to be 
another illustration of the harsh 
treatment sometimes received by in- 
surance companies at the hands of 
the courts. 

One Martin operated a truck as 
a contract carrier of milk. He was 
licensed under a permit issued by 
the Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission which required him to carry 
insurance against public liability and 
property damage. The policy which 
was issued to him by the defendant 
insurance company not only pro- 
tected against those hazards but also 
against losses caused by fire, theft 
and tornado. 

Martin’s truck got out of order 
and it became necessary for him to 
return it for repairs to the agency 
from which he bought it. He was 
loaned another truck by the agency 
to use on his milk run while his 
truck was thus laid up. After using 
the borrowed truck for several days 
Martin applied to the local agent 
of his insurance company and re- 
quested that the insurance coverage 
on his own truck be transferred to 
the borrowed truck. The agent said 
that he would take care of it. On 
the evening of the same day, and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


before the agent could effect the 
transfer by writing to the insurer, 
the borrowed truck was destroyed 
by fire. The insurer denied liability 
and suit was filed to recover the loss. 
It was held that the insurer, General 
Casualty Company of Wisconsin, 
was liable for the loss, even in a suit 
brought by the owner of the truck 
and not Martin, the insured. 


Richartz v. Martin, (1948 Wis.) 31 
N. W. (2d) 158. 





Ancient ‘‘ Bucket brigades”’ 
served to keep fire losses 
down in other days, but they 
would be no match for mod- 
ern hazards. 











The court was of the opinion that 
the verbal conversation between 
Martin and the insurance agent 
created an insurance contract cover- 
ing the borrowed truck, not only as 
to the public liability and property 
damage coverage, but also as to the 
fire and other coverages provided by 
the policy to Martin on his own 
truck. It was the contention of the 
insurance company that, even though 
the verbal conversation be held to be 
a contract of insurance, the sole in- 
tention of the parties was to effect a 


EFFECTIVE 
PROTECTION 


— chemical extinguish- 
er, properly and promptly 
used, is far more efficient than a 
thousand delayed pails of water in 
stopping the menace of fire. 
Progress in fire-insurance has 
kept pace with the evolution of 
improved fire-fighting methods. 
With more than a century of ex- 
perience, financial growth and the 
development of improved safe- 
guards, Caledonian supplies sound 
grounds for the satisfaction of its 
agents and its policy -holders. 


ALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1805 


Executive Offices + Hartford, Conn. 
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transfer of the liability and property 
damage coverage only and not th 
other coverage. On a previous q&. 
casion, when Martin had been using 
a borrowed truck and requested , 
transfer of insurance, only the liabjj. 
ity and property damage insurang 
had been transferred. It was further 
pointed out by the insurance com. 
pany that Martin most certainly 
must have intended to keep the fire 
coverage upon his own truck, singe 
it continued to be subject to the 
hazards of fire even though it was in 
disuse because of repairs. The court 
rather summarily brushed aside this 
argument by saying that there was 
no basis for finding that the parties 
intended to differentiate between the 
types of coverage to be transferred, 

Ouaere: Suppose that, under the 
same state of facts, it had been 
Martin’s truck and not the borrowed 
truck that had burned ;—would the 
court have held that Martin’s truck 
was without fire coverage? 


CALIFORNIA FIRE RATE 
REVISIONS 


EDUCTIONS in certain Cali- 

fornia fire insurance rates and 
upward revisions in others were put 
into effect on June 16, 1948. Ad- 
justments will produce an over-all 
5% saving to the public in the cost 
of insurance in that state. The major 
saving is in the residential class 
where rates were lowered by as 
much as 22%. 

The general study of fire insur- 
ance rates developed information 
which led to a 25% downward ad- 
justment in Bureau rates for ex- 
tended coverage on residential prop- 
erty, to apply simultaneously with 
the change in fire insurance rates. 


HOME DEEP FREEZE UNITS 
NSURANCE against food spoil- 


age in home deep freeze units due 
to power failure or mechanical 
breakdown does not come within the 
purview of marine powers as defined 
in the New York Insurance Law 
and likewise does not fall within the 
purview of the nationwide definition, 
according to a ruling by Deputy 
Superintendent Alfred J. Bohlinger 
of New York. However, the ruling 
makes plain that such insurance may 
be provided under the personal prop- 
erty floater. 
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URBAN FIRES 


NEW study made by the Com- 
Anittee on Statistics and Origin 
if Fires of the National Board of 
fire Underwriters shows that the 
«timated number of fires in Ameri- 
an cities totaled 657,642 during 
1947. 

Of this estimated total 360,901 
were building fires, 235,873 were 
sass or brush fires and 60,868 were 
other non-building fires. The esti- 
mates were based on answers to 
questionnaires sent to fire chiefs in 
4500 American cities of 2,500 popu- 
lation and over. No attempt was 
made to estimate the number of fires 
in rural areas. 

Out of the estimated 360,901 
urban building fires, 252,458 or 69.9 
per cent occurred in residential 
structures, the survey indicated. 


ADDITION TO STAFF 


FFECTIVE August 1, Richard 

Humphrys becomes chief actuary 
of the Department of Insurance of 
the Dominion of Canada. Mr. 
Humphrys leaves the position of as- 
sociate actuary of the Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association to 
undertake his new duties. 


AN IDEAL FIELDMAN 


Na recent conference of field men 
and members of the planning com- 
mittee of the Excelsior Insurance 
Company, Carl McM. Crawford, 
local agent and director and chair- 
man of the committee, described an 
ideal field man as one who: 

Understands the business so that 
questions of agents can be answered. 

Keeps agents informed on new 
developments. 

Calls agent’s attention to changes 
intules and practices. 

Is positive in answers to agent’s 
questions. 

Makes frank admission when not 
sure. In that event, knows where 
to go for the desired information. 

Finally, has the ability to talk to 
agent's customers, if asked, from 
tanker to laborer—and to evince 
interest in their insurance problems 
al disposition to assist in solving 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


ACTUARIES & ACCOUNTANTS 


ADVISERS & BROKERS 





CHASE CONOVER & CO. 


AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





Telephone Franklin 3868 








HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Harry S. Tressel, M.ALA. Wm. Hl. Gillette, C.P.A. 
M. Wolfman, F.ALA W. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, ALAA 
W. M. Barkhuff, C.P.A. 

Franklin 4020 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 
ey 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 


DALE& COMPANY 
LIMITED 
Cc. GILBERT ROSS, PRESIDENT 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD’S AGENTS ... MONTREAL 


Offices at 
MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, 
WINNIPEG, HALIFAX 


Associate Offices 


Payne & Hardy, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 
David J. Morland, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. 








FAIRFIELD, ELLs & GRANT 


LIMITED 
Successors to Barton & Ellis Limited 
INSURANCE ADVISERS 

440 ST. JOHN STREET, MONTREAL 

Associate ices 

Fairfield & Ellis 

St. Boston 

79 John St. New York 








MELLING & BEVINGTONS LTD. 
Reinsurances & Special Risks 


630 DORCHESTER, W. 4 FENCHURCH 
MONTREAL LONDON 




















VERMONT TO REVIEW 
COMMISSIONS 


HE Vermont Department of 

Banking and Insurance has an- 
nounced its intention to review 
commissions as part of its study of 
insurance rates. The criterion for 
differing commissions, according to 
the commissioner, will be the vary- 
ing degrees of service rendered. 


AUTO CLUB SURVEY 


net agenen increased automobile 
liability rates in Virginia are be- 
ing opposed by the state automobile 
club which is conducting a country- 
wide survey in an attempt to prove 
that increased rates are unnecessary. 


PLEA FOR 
BROADMINDEDNESS 


T WOULD seem, unfortunately, 

that the two main components 
forming the insurance world can- 
not take a sufficiently broad view 
to realize that one part is rather 
helpless without the other and that 
any solution to a problem involving 
both parties is no solution unless it 
helps both sides and leads to har- 
mony and not friction. It is to be 
hoped that there are a_ sufficient 
number of individuals aware of this 
to give sound leadership where next 
the opportunity offers,” stated Stuart 
Rolland in his presidential address 
to the Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion of the Province of Quebec. He 
warned that, “It would also seem 
that the insurance companies, as a 
whole, are not yet ready to deal with 
us as a unit. The lessons so pain- 
fully learned by industry, in regard 
to collective bargaining and the right 
of both sides to consideration, do not 
seem to have made much of a mark.” 


9] 











Group aod Workmen’s Compensation 


HEN a worker is disabled 

by accident or sickness and 

is thereby cut off the pay- 
roll, he needs money. He needs 
money not only to encourage prompt 
and effective measures to restore him 
speedily to normal good health—he 
needs money to make the necessary 
treatment possible. The worker also 
needs money to help maintain him- 
self and his family during his period 
of enforced layoff. 


A Complex Problem 


The amount of money the worker 
needs would seem to have a fairly 
direct relation to his normal earn- 
ings. If too little is provided, his 
rehabilitation to normal health is 
likely to be retarded—and chiefly, 
I think, because of worry concerning 
the welfare of his family during his 
disablement and worry about the 
extra bills accumulating which even- 
tually must be paid. If too much is 
provided, the worker’s needs may be 
so well provided for that his worries 
may be entirely removed and even 
with health restored he may be in- 
clined to reason—“Why hurry back 
to work?” 

Now I think it will be agreed that 
the amount of money which the dis- 
abled worker needs has little, or 
nothing whatever, to do with the 
cause or nature of his disability or 
the place where the disability may 
have occurred. Let us assume, for 
example, that in setting up a group 
insurance program it has been prop- 
erly decided that a certain group of 
employes should be insured for non- 
occupational accident and sickness 
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Superintendent of Group Department, Zurich General 
Accident & Liability, and Vice President, Zurich Life 


benefits of $35.00 per week—then 
doesn’t it reasonably follow that if 
they are disabled at work and hence 
are not covered under the group 
insurance program—they still need 
$35.00 per week?—and doesn’t it 
make sense that if the benefits aris- 
ing out of workmen’s compensation 
are—say, only $18.00 per week, then 
these benefits should be augmented 
some way or other by an additional 
$17.00 per week so that whether the 
disability be occupational or non- 
occupational in origin, the benefits 
provided will still amount to $35.00 
per week? 

Generally speaking, it is not un- 
reasonable to expect that occupa- 
tional disability benefits be provided 
under a group insurance program 
so that these, plus compensation, 
may approximate the benefits pro- 
vided by group insurance alone for 
disabilities non-occupationally sus- 
tained. But it does take some kind 
of engineering to tie group insurance 
into workmen’s laws as they exist. 
It may not be too tough to deal with 
a group when all employes work 
within the confines of a single state 
—but to deal with a national account 
which has employes in many states— 
that presents a problem of no mean 
proportions. 

Now it would help considerably 
if workmen’s compensation laws 
were the same in all states. True, 
they follow the same general pattern 
in that benefits are based upon a 
certain percentage of pay—with cer- 


tain maximums and minimums & 
tablished—and these subject to fluc. 
tuation according to the number of 
dependents supported by the worker 
But there the uniformity ends, 

Consider the problems involved 
in connection with -waiting periods 
imposed by individual states before 
the employe qualifies for compensa- 
tion benefits—3 days—4 days— 
days—10 days—and so on. And in 
some states, if disability continues 
beyond a certain period of time, the 
benefits automatically become retro- 
active to the first day of disability— 
and these retroactive periods range 
with much variation up to a max! 
mum of six weeks. 


Some Accidents Not Covered 


Then there are many general types 
of accidents that may occur at work 
but which are not covered by com- 
pensation laws—accidents which oc- 
cur while the employe is performing 
his duties in a manner forbidden by 
the employer and in willful violation 
of rules, such as failure to use safety 
devices—accidents occurring while 
intoxicated—accidents arising out ol 
horseplay—and others. Some com 
pensation laws require that the acc- 
dent must result from the happening 
of an accidental event. This would 
prevent the collection of compensa 
tion indemnity for strains, caused by 
over-lifting or in some other manner, 
which would not constitute an acc 
dental event as the cause of injury. 
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So it seems to me the kind of 
igstrument which would need to be 
prepared to accomplish the desired 
ad, would be a rider to the regular 
group insurance policy which would 
provide for occupational disability 
nefits supplementing those pro- 
vided by workmen’s compensation 
yws—and complementary occupa- 
ional benefits for those disabilities 
xhich, though they occur at work, 
i) not come within the scope of 
yorkmen’s compensation laws at all. 
\nd, of course, a premium charge, 
yowever small, would have to be 
nade for these additional benefits. 

By this means, then, benefits 
could be provided for the disabled 
employe regardless of the cause or 
nature of his injury and regardless 
of whether the disability occurred on 
or off the job—and in the same 
amount of dollars in any circum- 
stances. 

With the kind of setup which we 
have visualized here, there is no 
reason why the compensation cover- 
age and the group coverage could not 
be handled acceptably by separate 
carriers. The result in the end would 
be exactly the same as if the two 
types of coverage were insured by 
me carrier. Nevertheless, there is 
one definite advantage in having both 
coverages carried by one company 
and that is that since it would be 
responsible for the payment of the 
same amount of benefits whether 
they were provided under the com- 
pensation contract or under the 
group insurance contract or under 
the compensation and group con- 
tracts combined, the single carrier 
would be in a position to pay dis- 
ability benefits immediately regard- 
less of the contract to which the ex- 
perience would be chargeable if it 
were not immediately determinable. 
If it could not be decided at once 
whether the injury was occupational 
of non-occupational in nature, pay- 
ment of benefits to the disabled em- 
ploye would not have to await the 
adjudication of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. That ruling would 
be handed down in due course and 
at that time, by a simple matter of 
bookkeeping, the experience could 
be charged to the proper account. 

By being able to offer the pros- 
pect this broad form of coverage, the 
msurance industry would be render- 
mg constructive assistance to the 
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solution of employer-employe prob- 
lems. 

For the purpose of considering 
how group insurance can tie in with 
workmen’s compensation, I have 
confined our discussion to accident 
and sickness benefits only. As I see 
it, the same general philosophy may 
be applied in providing supple- 
mentary hospital, medical and sur- 
gical care in relation to such benefits 
provided under compensation. 


Employes’ Needs Paramount 


It is my firm conviction that in 
planning a group insurance program, 
consideration should be given al- 
most exclusively to the needs of the 
employes for whom the benefits are 
being provided. Too frequently the 
employer seems disposed to think in 
terms of—“What will this plan of 
group insurance do for me and my 
company?” In my opinion, that is 
definitely the wrong approach. The 
needs of the employes and _ their 
families should be the first, if not 
the only, consideration. The benefits 
which accrue to the employer and 
his business, and there will be many, 
should be thought of in the light of 
by-products arising out of an em- 
ploye welfare program, well thought 
through and adopted in the interests 
of the employes. 

Group insurance is capable of pro- 
viding extremely valuable benefits— 
group life insurance, group accident 
and sickness insurance, group hos- 
pital and surgical expense insurance, 
medical care and accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance—so 
broad in scope and so low in cost 
that no group of employes need be 
denied them if the group is suffi- 
ciently large to qualify for coverage 
under laws pertaining to this kind 
of business. 


Adequate Benefits 


When accident and sickness insur- 
ance benefits are provided, these 
should represent approximately 50% 
to 60% of base pay, which really 
represents a considerably larger 
percentage of take-home pay by 
reason of the fact that from these 
group insurance benefits no deduc- 
tions are made for income tax, So- 
cial Security and other items for 


which deductions are normally made. 
When benefits are too high, a con- 
dition obtains which militates against 
satisfactory insurance experience 
and contributes to defeat the purpose 
for which the plan was established 
—that purpose is to help disabled 
people regain their normal health as 
quickly as possible and return to the 
job in a condition of good physical 
and mental health, unburdened by 
debt. 

By reason of its position and 
training, management should pro- 
vide the leadership that steers the 
welfare program into the open seas 
and not upon the rocks. But we are 
all three—labor—management—and 
the insurance  industry—jointly 
charged with responsibility to 
achieve results which should obtain 
——and should we fail—then—in the 
words of Shakespeare, “The fault, 
dear Brutus, lies not in the stars but 
in ourselves.” 


From an address before the American Man 
agement Association. 











Faster, easier reference 
to your Micro-Records 


With this new Film-a-record motor driven 
Reader-Desk you can: 


¢ Find any image on a 100-ft. roll of Micro- 
dexed microfilm in 60 seconds or less. 


* Load, focus, adjust image position and 
start film moving up to 150-ft. per minute 
without leaving your chair. 


* Stop or reverse film travel instantly with- 
out film damage. 


¢ Advance film with one hand, transcribe 
with other hand. 


Fixed focus at all readable speeds. improved 
visibility. Driven and controlled by one motor. 


WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
Photo Records Division, Room 152, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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Local Board Case—from page 8! 


sufficient to point out that defendants 
are in error as to the nature of the 
proceedings for declaring a forfeiture 
of a corporate charter under Sec. 
623.02. The preceding section, 
623.01, is a criminal statute, and we 
have so held. State v. Minneapolis 
Milk Co., 124 Minn. 34, 144 N. W. 
417; State v. Creamery Package 
Mfg. Co., 115 Minn. 207, 132 N. W. 
268, L. R. A. 1915A, 892, Ann. Cas., 
1912D, 820. The fact that the suc- 
ceeding section, 623.02, is part of 
the same criminal chapter is not con- 
trolling as to the nature of the pro- 
ceedings thereby authorized. It is 
true that the forfeiture of a corporate 
charter thereunder is a consequence 
of violating a criminal statute, but it 
is not a penal consequence. See, 
State v. Harris, 50 Minn. 128, 134, 
52 N. W. 387, 388; State ex rel. 
Connolly v. Parks, 199 Minn. 622, 
625, 273 N. W. 233, 235. 


A State Action 


An action to adjudge a vacation 
or annulment of a corporate charter 
isa civil remedy employed by or 
in behalf of the state to cancel or 
recall a franchise privilege which 
the domestic corporation proceeded 
against has abused. In this respect 
the statute is merely declaratory of 
the common law. The action is no 
more criminal than is an action for 
damages resulting from the commis- 
sion of a crime. State v. Standard 


GENERAL LIABILITY 


Oil Co. 61 Neb. 28, 84 N. W. 413; 
State v. Central Lbr. Co. 24 S. D. 
136, 123 N. W. 504; Ames v. Kansas 
ex rel. Johnston, 111 U. S. 449, 


4 


S. Ct. 437, 28 L. Ed. 482; 36 Am. 


Jur., Monopolies, Combinations, etc., 
Sec. 218; see, 12 Minn. L. Rev. 422, 
41 Harv. L. Rev. 244; High, Ex- 
traordinary Legal Remedies, Sec. 
597. In holding that actions for the 
termination of a corporate charter 
have not been recognized as criminal 
proceedings since the early days of 
the common law, the supreme court 
of Missouri in State ex inf. Hadley 


Vv. 


Delmar Jockey Club, 200 Mo. 34, 


71,98 S. W. 539, 543, said: 


a 


“* * * The violation of a cor- 
poration’s contract with the State 
by misuser or usurpation may be 
evidenced by the fact of the viola- 
tion of some statute, criminal in 
character, but in this kind of pro- 
ceeding we try the right of the 
corporation to further hold its 
franchises, not the question of 
finding its guilt or innocence 
under the statute and fixing pun- 
ishment permitted by the statute. 
It is the only way the State has 
of preventing the abuse of the con- 
fidences it has reposed in these 
corporate creatures which are of 
its own making.” 


3. It is undoubtedly true that if 
domestic corporation is indicted 


and convicted for a violation of Sec. 
623.01 such criminal conviction may 


be 


made the basis for charter 
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forfeiture proceedings under Se 
623.02. See, State v. Minneapolis 
Milk Co. 124 Minn. 34, 144 x. y 
417. An_action for cancellation of 
a corporate charter is, however. » 
distinctly a civil proceeding that, ip 
absence of a statutory requirement 
the contrary, a criminal conviction 
for the violation of the antitryy 
statute is neither a condition prep. 
edent to the commencement of the 
action nor to a judgment of forie:. 
ture. In establishing a hasis for 
charter forfeiture, a violation of the 
antitrust statute, Sec. 623.01, may be 
determined independently of am 
criminal prosecution or conviction 
State ex inf. McAllister v. Blattner 
3ros. (Mo.) 226 S. W. 253: State 
ex rel. Hadley v. Standard Oil Co 
218 Mo. 1, 116 S. W. 902 (affirmed. 
224 U. S. 270, 32 S. Ct. 406, % 
L. ed. 760, Ann. Cas. 1913D, 936): 
41 C. J., Monopolies, Sec. 262: 
Ferris, Extraordinary Legal Reme- 
dies, Sec. 142. The primary purpose 
of the proceeding is to establish an 
abuse of the corporate franchise 
privilege, irrespective of whether a 
crime has been committed, as a basis 
for adjudging that such abuse con- 
stitutes a forfeiture of the charter. 
See, State ex rel. Hahn v. Minnesota 
Cent. Ry. Co. 36 Minn. 246, 258, 
30 N. W. 816, 817. 


Judgment Affirmed 


4. Clearly, plaintiff was and 1s 
qualified to begin and_ conduct 
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? Section 623.02 gives him 
to begin proceedings, but 
designate the form of action. 
y, the right to begin the 
proceedings does not dis- 
With the need for selecting the 
fremedy. In Dennistoun v. 

179 Minn. 373, 229 N. W. 
his court pointed out that al- 
igh the attorney general in seek- 

wvacate a corporate charter may 
Matted either by civil action under 
936.07 or by quo warranto, any 
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other person, in the absence of ex- 
press statutory authorization, must 
rely exclusively on quo warranto as 
a remedy. See, Ray v. Homewood 
Hospital, Inc. 223 Minn. 440, 443, 
27 N. W. (2d) 409, 411. The civil 
actions authorized by Secs. 556.07 
and 301.57 are available only to the 
attorney general, and it should be 
noted that, in absence of these two 
sections, aside from any revocation 
of a corporate charter as part of a 
direct criminal proceeding, the at- 
torney general himself would be 
limited to a writ of quo warranto. 


In failing to use the only remedy 
available to a private relator, plain- 
tiff’s action must fail. See, 2 
Dunnell, Dig. & Supp. Sec. 2130; 
5 Id., Secs. 8060, 8065, and 8074. 

The judgment of the trial court is 
affirmed. 

Affirmed. 

MR. JUSTICE OSCAR R. 
KNUTSON, not having been a 
member of the court at the time of 
the argument, took no part in the 
consideration or decision of this case. 


From the “Finance and Com- 


merce.” 


Minneapolis 








“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





JUST REMEMBER THAT... whenever you're 
tempted to “step on it.” For speed is the greatest 
cause of death on the highways. 

But speed isn’t the only killer roaming the 
roads. Death waits, too, for the motorist who 
passes on curves ... or at the top of a hill. For 


the motorist who daydreams while driving. For 





the motorist who ignores highway condi- 
tions and traffic signs. 


In the United States last year, more 


Here is another sober; 
message on highway safety 
... the latest in a series | 
identified with The Mary. 
land designed to teach driv. 
ing responsibility and to 
make motoring safer, 





than 35,000 persons were killed and more than 
1,300,000 injured in traffic accidents. 

You, in the driver’s seat, can help reduce this 
frightful casualty list of the maimed and the dead. 
Make it a point to drive carefully . . . at reason- 
able speeds . . . alert at all times. The rules of the 


road are meant to save lives, yours included. 


The wheel of your car is a wheel of chance. 
Handle it with care. 


oo Obey those rules—a/ways. 
| L 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


MARYLAND ADVERTISEMENTS APPEAR REGULARLY IN LEADING NATIONAL MAGAZI 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL Insurance 

Gompony, Indianapolis, Indiana 

e . . 

- The company was licensed May 26, 1948, with capital 

af $750,000 and surplus of $250,000, to write multiple 
reinsurance and direct risks. 










RICAN FIDELITY Fire Insurance Company 
York, New York 


haposed Capital Increase 


special meeting of the stockholders of this company 
be held on July 2 to vote upon an increase in capital 
from $250,000 to $350,000 by the issuance of 
additional shares of $5 preferred stock. Stock- 
s aiso will vote upon a change in the annual 
d of the preferred stock from $0.70 to $0.80 per 
are non-cumulative. The company is an affiliate of 
he American Fidelity & Casualty Company, Richmond, 
Va. which, at last year end, owned all of the 10,000 
then outstanding preferred shares and 31,563 of the 
4000 outstanding common shares. 





















ATLAS ASSURANCE Company, Ltd. 


ne London, England 

this Ronald R. Martin Retires 

lead. Effective June 30, Ronald R. Martin voluntarily re- 

_ tired as United States Manager of the Atlas Assurance 
Lompany, Ltd. He also relinquished the presidency 

‘ the and active management of the Albany Insurance Com- 

ded. pany and the underwriting management of the Quaker 
lity Fire & Marine Insurance Company. He continues, 
however, as a member of the local board of the Atlas 

mee. and as director and member of the finance committee 


i the Albany. 

Cornelius M. Gallagher, heretofore assistant manager 
it the Atlas, succeeded Mr. Martin in the aforemen- 
toned capacities. Mr. Gallagher joined the Atlas or- 
ganization in 1924 as special agent and was transferred 
tothe Home Office and appointed secretary on July 1, 
1932. He was appointed assistant manager of the U. S. 
Branch on January 1, 1947. 
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Mr. Martin joined the Atlas as special agent for 
Ontario in August, 1911. Late the following year he 
was appointed assistant to the Canadian Manager and 
in June 1920 he was named Canadian Manager. Four 
years later he was appointed United States Manager. 
He was elected president of the Albany in January, 1925 
and vice-president and underwriting manager of the 
Quaker City in January, 1942. 





BLUE RIDGE Insurance Company 
Shelby, North Carolina 


Stock Offering 


A public offering of 14,000 shares of $10 par value 
capital stock of this company at $16.75 per share is now 
being made through the Interstate Securities Corpora- 
tion, Charlotte, N. C. The net proceeds of this offering, 
estimated at approximately $215,400, are to be used 
for additional working capital and for general corporate 
purposes. 

The company, originally formed in October, 1944, 
writes fire and automobile risks in the States of North 
and South Carolina. It writes practically all the fire, 
theft and collision insurance required on vehicles 
financed by the Manufacturers and Jobbers Finance 
Corporation which writings comprised more than two- 
thirds of its 1947 net premium income. The finance 
company is at present the largest stockholder in the 
company, owning beneficially on June 1, 1948, 4,215 
shares of the 23,440 then outstanding. 


BOSTON Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Recapitalization Plan 


The Boston Insurance Company expects to call a 
stockholders’ meeting some time in July to consider a 
proposal to increase the capital stock from $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000. If approved, the 100,000 new shares will 
be offered to stockholders in September in the ratio of 
one new share for each three shares held at a price to 
be determined later. It is expected that the new issue 
will be underwritten by an investment syndicate headed 
by The First Boston Corporation. 
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CAMDEN Fire Insurance Association 
Camden, New Jersey 


Official Staff Changes 


At the last meeting of the board of directors of this 
company, three new officers were elected and several 
other officers advanced. Charles W. Makin was ad- 
vanced to executive vice president and secretary. Allen 
M. Mills and William C. Widerman, formerly secre- 
taries, and Ralph Hover, formerly marine secretary, 
were advanced to vice presidents. 

The newly elected officers were Roy L. Campbell, Jr., 
who was named assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, and Clayton M. Fussell and John Widmyer, who 
were elected assistant secretaries. 


COUNTY Fire Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dissolved 


In order to further simplify the corporate structure 
of the Great American Group, a petition has been filed 
dissolving the County Fire Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia, a wholly-owned affiliate. Under the plan, which 
became effective June 1, all assets and liabilities of the 
subsidiary were absorbed by the Great American Insur- 
ance Company. 
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EXCESS Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Dividend Declared 


The board of directors have declared a dividend , 
10¢ a share payable July 1, 1948, to stockholders , 
record as of June 25, 1948. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Insurance Company 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Recapitalization Plan 


The board of directors of this company, at its regular 
meeting held June 18, authorized an increase in the 
number of shares of capital stock from 545,371, par 
value $10 each, to 1,000,000, par value $7.50 each. 


The company expects in the near future to file 
registration statement with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission under which it proposes to offer new shares 
to its stockholders on the basis of four new shares for 
each five old shares held at a contemplated price of $3 
per share. No underwriting syndicate will be used in 
connection with this issue. 


There is still available to stockholders of an affiliated 
company, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company, a pro- 
posal to exchange their holdings on a share for share 
basis with an alternative cash offer for ten shares or 
less. This offer is being withdrawn effective July 6 
The conversion of the remaining affiliate’s shares to 
gether with the proposed offering to stockholders would 
bring the total issued shares to approximately 981,361 
The remaining 18,639 unissued shares as well as any 
shares not subscribed for by stockholders will be sold at 
public or private sale or at near the then market price 


It is estimated that the new financing will increase 
capital and surplus by an amount between $14,000,000 
and $15,000,000. It is anticipated that after completion 
of the issuance of the new shares the stock will be placed 
on an annual dividend basis of $2.60 per share. 


FOUNDERS' Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 
New Director 


E. H. Stuart has beer elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Founders’ Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company. Mr. Stuart is president of the Carnation 
Company, president and director of Gencral Milk Co., 
Inc., director of the Seattle First National Bank and 
an overseer of Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington. 
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GLENS FALLS Group 
Glens Falls, New York 


Saf Changes 


dividend W. M. Bowden has been elected chairman of the 
kholders ¢j ward of each of the companies comprising the Glens 
falls Group. Mr. Bowden has been a director of the 


«mpanies and a member of the executive committee lett 1 N 0 U 5 Cas | | 
: Bree APORATION LTY 


jnce 1920 and chairman of the executive committee 


lected. W. R. Carl R 
Eight new officers also were elected. . R. Carlson, 7. 
W. H. Cowan and M. D. Garlington were named secre- ROCK ISLAND ee yy Lee ets 


, wries and W. G. Bottimore and A. M. Lea assistant 
geretaries of the Glens Falls and Commerce Insurance 
Companies. G. E. Fox, J. J. Rourke and C. S. Willmott 
were appointed assistant secretaries of the Glens Falls 
' Indemnity Company. 
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each. THE HOME Insurance Company 

A | lalaaaliial SPECIALIZING IN WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
ew srs To lerge Boor AND ALL LINES OF LIABILITY COVERAGE 
Snares tor 


‘ice of $f Stockholders of The Home Insurance Company at a 
e used inf meeting on June 28 approved the proposed enlargement 
of the board of directors from 15 to 33 members. The 
purpose of this change is to enable The Home in its new 
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Operational Revisions Casual ty =~ Fire 


ers would 


* 981 361 
be Plans are now being worked out by The Home In- 
Il as g } 
™ ile surance Company of New York to merge the all risk Automobile and Surety 


ket price insurance writings of their country-wide underwriting Reinsurance 
y = ° » 
managers, Newhouse and Sayre, Inc., with the present 


Increast | marine operations of The Home. No date was an- 


we nounced but it is understood that the transfer will take Catastrophe Excess of Loss 
tion 
aa “ place as soon as practicable. ; Treaty and Specific 

placed During the entire period that merger studies were 


being carried on it was hoped that the long and satis- 


factory relationship between The Home and Newhouse Specialty covers including: 


and Sayre, Inc., could be continued. In view of subse- Fleets — Motor Cargo — Aggregate 
quent developments, however, including the severance of Excess — Surcharge Premium Guarantee 
general agency business and other conditions affecting 

a future operations, the decision was reached that to E X ¢ E ~ * 
continue this relationship would not be consistent with 


the general purpose of over-all merger plans and general 


operational revisions on the part of the compaily. U N D E RW R I T E R S 






































Dividend Increased . 
1e board INC. 
surance The board of directors of The Home Insurance Com- 90 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 
arnation | pany have declared a semi-annual dividend of $.65 per 
‘ilk Co, | share on the capital stock, payable August 2 to stock- CHICAGO OFFICE 
ink and holders of record July 1. The action places the stock INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
~Wash- ma $1.30 annual basis compared to $1.20 previously L 

maintained. : W — 
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UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Surety 





Home Office 


60 John Street New York City 
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EFFICIENT 
PROGRAMMING! 


Here are the facts you 
need to map out a con- 
vincing _ policy-selling 
program for your pros- 
pects. 






SETTLEMENT OPTIONS shows all 
options since 1900 for the 60 largest com- 
panies operating in the United States, plus the 
answers to 148 questions of company practices 
and procedures in arranging settlements. 


The only book COMPLETE on the sub- 
ject of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 
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: TO: FLITCRAFT, INC., 75 FULTON ST., N. Y. C. 7 
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' Company — ee ee 
: Street — en ~ ss 
' City inccdiniteatahpnssetinesuans ae 
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INTERBORO MUTUAL Indemnity Company 
New York, New York 


Dividend Rate Increased 


The board of directors have increased the rate oj 
dividends to policyholders from 15% to 20% on al 
lines of insurance effective for the months of Jyh 
August and September, 1948. This increased rate of 
dividend has been approved by the State Insurance 
Department of New York. 


ance 


KEYSTONE MUTUAL Casualty Company 
Pittsburgh, ‘Pennsylvania 


Seeks Rehabilitation 


A petition has been filed in the Dauphin County Court 
of Pennsylvania by a group of the mutual’s policyhold- 
ers for the privilege of showing that the reinstatement 
and rehabilitation of and the resumption of business by 
the defunct company under new management is feasible 
and to the best interest of the policyholders and cred- 
itors. This mutual is now in the process of being liqui- 
dated by the State Insurance Department of Penn- 
sylvania. However, if the company can be put back into 
sound operation, the Department will not oppose such 
action. A true financial picture of the company will not 
be available until sometime after June 21, 1948, the 
deadline for filing claims in the liquidation proceedings 


LA SALLE Fire & Marine Mutual Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


New Company 


This company was licensed on May 29 to write fire, 
marine and allied lines. It will act as an affiliate of the 
LaSalle Mutual Casualty Company, formed in 1927, 
which writes plate glass and full coverage automobile 
insurance. 


MICHIGAN Surety Company 
Lansing, Michigan 


To Enter California 


The company recently applied for a license to transact 
business in the state of California. It plans to write 
automobile and miscellaneous lines in that state. At 
present its business is confined solely to fidelity and 
surety bonds. 
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NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE and Casualty 


iasyrance Company, Los Angeles, California 


Files Appeal 


According to the latest reports, the California Insur- 
«nce Department has appealed the recent decision which 
et aside the Department’s suspension order of the 
vttiicate of authority of the National Automobile and 
(asualty Insurance Company. This case has been in 
iigation since 1945, 


OREGON Automobile Insurance Company 
Portland, Oregon 


Adds New Money 


Capital and surplus funds of the company have been 
increased by $499,950. The sale of 3,333 shares of $6 
preferred stock, with a par value of $100 per share, for 
$150 each, raised paid-in capital from $150,000 to $483,- 
(00 and added $166,650 to net surplus. The additional 
funds will enable the company to provide for its rapidly 
expanding premium volume which showed increases 
of 79% in 1946 and 58% in 1947 to $2,012,000. 


PAN AMERICAN Casualty Company 
Houston, Texas 


To Add New Funds 


Stockholders and the board of directors of this new 
organization have voted to increase the authorized cap- 
ital stock and surplus of the company by the addition 
of $250,000 through the sale of 1,000 shares of additional 
stock of $100 par value for $250 per share. This com- 
pany, formed in November, 1947, is owned by T. E. 
Gammage & Sons, real estate and insurance managers, 
and affliated interests. The entire issue has already 
been subscribed for and the completion of this financing, 
without cost to the stockholders, will provide the com- 
pany with capital and surplus of over $500,000, con- 
sisting of $300,000 of capital and over $200,000 surplus. 


PAWTUCKET MUTUAL Fire Insurance 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 


100th Anniversary 


The Pawtucket Mutual Fire Insurance Company is 
now beginning its second century of operation. In- 
‘orporated in May, 1848, the company at the end of 
that year showed assets of $3,309. Over the century 
o operation, assets have steadily increased and on De- 
cember 31, 1947 amounted to $3,794,612. Since 1848, 
the company has paid over $11,000,000 in losses and 


has returned over $6,000,000 in dividends to policy- 
holders. 
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Norwich Cathedral 
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‘NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
Norwich Union Indemnity Company 75 Maiden Lane, New York 3 
Uliana. 4 ote 








@ 900 ROOMS WITH BATH, CHAIRSIDE 
RADIO, SERVIDOR, AND CIRCULATING 
ICE WATER 


@ TWO EXCELLENT RESTAURANTS 


H HELBY 
OTEL FORT SHE 
DETROIT 


J. E. FRAWLEY, GENERAL MANAGER 
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REINSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
INCORPORATED 
e 


Complete Facilities in 


the domestic and 


Probe ic Koh MN \/ Ron ala-na- 


200 SANSOME STREET 


PROFESSIONAL BUSINESS MEN'S Casualty 


Ins. Co., Denver, Colorado 
Licensed 


Incorporated February 17, 1948, this company was 
licensed March 22, 1948 with a capital of $100,000 
and a surplus of $30,000. 


PROTECTION MUTUAL Fire Insurance 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Reorganized 


This company, formerly affiliated with the Keystone 
Mutual Casualty Company, has been reorganized with 
a new staff of officers and directors headed by Ralph H. 
Furner as president. The company will continue to 
confine operations to the state of Pennsylvania, writing 
general lines of fire and inland marine coverage on an 
agency basis. 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON Insurance 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island 


Maynard Retired 


William E. Maynard, vice president of the Providence 
Washington Insurance Company and its affiliate, 
Anchor Insurance Company, retired on June 30, 1948 
following a long and active service. A native of Provi- 
dence, Mr. Maynard spent his entire business career 
with the Providence Washington organization. He was 
appointed special agent for New York State in 1908 
and assistant secretary in 1920. He was advanced to 
vice president in 1925 which position he held until his 
retirement. He was extremely active in organizational 
work and served on a number of committees of ratings 
and advisory associations. 
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SOUTHWESTERN Fire & Casualty Companys 


Dallas, Texas 
To Begin Operations 


The Southwestern Fire and Casualty Company, fim 
$3,000,000 multiple line carrier sponsored by T. 
Manning and Sons, Texas insurance managers, is ready 
to begin writing insurance primarily through the 7% 
Manning local agents in Texas. 


Board of Directors 


S. Foster Yancey, an owner of the managing firm, hag 
been elected president of the new carrier. Five Dall 
business men, in addition to Mr. Yancey, have heen 
elected to the board of directors, namely: John @ 
Robertson, senior partner of the law firm of Robertsgg 
Jackson, Payne and Lancaster; C. P. Burton, inde 
pendent oil man with extensive holdings in east afd 
south Texas and Oklahoma; Blagden Manning, sag 
of the founder of the Manning firm and a member @ 
the firm for 35 years; Joe C. Thompson, presideng 
Southland Corporation and director of the Republig 
National Bank and Dallas Railway and Terminal Gg 
and Harold F. Volk, president of Volk Brothers Co. ang 
Volk Realty Co. 


STATE FARM Mutual Automobile Insurance 


Company, Bloomington, Illinois 


Automobile Rates Reduced 

Rate reductions of from five to twenty-five per cent 
depending on the experience by state and coverage have 
been announced for twenty-two states by the company. 
The reductions are limited principally to auto physical 
damage with minor changes in a few areas in bodily 
injury and property damage liability. Although the 
company has no “use” classification for private passen- 
ger autos, the 10% discount to bona fide farm risks 
was upped to 20%. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Marine Managers Appointed 


Carpinter & Baker of New York City have been 
appointed United States marine managers for the Trans- 
continental Insurance Company, a subsidiary 0! the 
National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford. Car- 
pinter & Baker, founded in 1876, are one of the oldest 


and best known marine managerial offices in the L ~ 
States, supervising an extensive ocean, river, lake am 


yacht business throughout the country. 
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BEST'S 
BULLETINS 


Best's Weekly Insurance Bulletins (Fire, 
Casualty, General or Life) on your desk 
each Monday morning—o review of oll 
happenings of importance in the insur- 
ance world. Instructive, concise, accu- 


rate ond authoritative. 


$7.50 A YEAR 


For either Life 
Fire and General, 
Casualty and General 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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New York Safety-Responsibility 1947—Victor F. Veness......July 29 ep ol BCC Pree ree eee Jan. 
INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 
Accident & Casualty, Winterthur Camden Fire, Camden Farmers Mutual Insur:ince, Madison 
(New U. S. Assistant Manager) ..Jan. 57 (Gilliams Retired) .casiaccicecesved Jan. 58 (See State Farm Mutual) ......Mar B 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, tiurtford (Official Staff Changes) ........... July 98 Federal Insurance, New York 
(1947 Results) ...........--.-..-Mar. 114 (Canton Mutual Liability, Boston (Staff Changes) ........+.s.ssses Apr. @ 
Aetna Fire, Hartford Creditors Receive Dividend) .Feb. 36 (New Directors) .:<......ccosea Apr. 4 
N (© - . : 
(1947 Results) ................-4] lar. 114 (Capitol Indemnity, Indianajwiis Federation Insurance, Montreal 
A ovo & wn re nen Mutual. Hort aasis 14 (Increases Capital) .............. Jan. 58 (New Company) .........seeeees Mar. IIs 
gricultura orkers Mutual, For orth ‘asus Jnderwriters. St. P: eR Rihes 3 P 
(Non-Profit Organization) ....... June 103 ' wn te paaatppapmaaaia bar ” an -Mar. 116 . i iliee Rate” pees Jan. @ 
a 7S. Utica May 42 Central Surety, Kansas City (Official Staff Additions) )..)/!7) Feb. i 
(25th Anniversary) ...... iris aY te _ (Executive Changes) ............ June 103 (Report to Stockholders) . Feb. 3 
American-Associated, St. Louis Central Trust of China, New ork (Executive Changes) ..... . +++ Mar, 1B 
OR pe Jan. 57 (Enters United States) ..........May 42 Fidelity-Phenix Fire, New York 
DUPRREINEY | . ain e  Spes anes ccc ccteeo Means: aee Cherokee Fire, Nashville Fa CV OPUMIS. OP) ocicccccccecccesss on Feb. % 
American Agricultural, Des Moines eee Feb. 36 Fire Association, Philadelphia 
(Forming Reinsurance Company) Apr. 63 County Fire, Philadelphia (Annual Re port) Z = Mar. fis 
American Agricultural, Indianapolis i | RR rer ee July 98 * fet SRM E UL, $0100 0 + wad eP cane am 
- OF ‘heiett 4 . Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 
(Tdcensed) .......+...-.60.-0-0.-..Suly 97 Christiana General, New York (ater Reinsurance Pieid) Feb. 3 
American Fidelity & Casualty, Richmond (New President) ..... .....May 42 erected Af ; 


(Reinsurated in Iowa) June 103 
American Fidelity, Montpelier 
(Adds New Funds) ........ 
American Fidelity Fire, New York 
(Proposed Capital Increase)........ July 97 


-Feb. 34 


American Foreign, New York 
(Staff Changes) Feb. 34 
American Hospital & Life. San Antonio 


{zo Increase Capital) ............4 Apr. 63 
Increases Capital) .............. May 42 
American Insurance Group, Newark 


(Refinancing and Group Develop- 
Bish WO46:0eib.e <4. 9.0.54.4. gee Jan. 57 
(New Director) ...... .Mar. 114 


American Lloyds, Austin 
| ere June 103 


American Progressive Ilealth, New York 
(Surplus Contribution) .......... Jan. 57 
se, Surety, New York 
eb eee Feb. 3 
(Executive anaen) eens Feb. 34 
(Revises Policy) ......... Mar. 116 


Appian & Cox, New York 
ficial Staff Changes) ; 
Atlantic Mutual Group, New York 


.. June 103 


eee Bea ee Jan. 57 

(New Trustees) ........... Feb. 34 
Atlas Assurance, London 

eT OS eae July 97 
Automobile Insurance, Hartford 

(1947 Results) .. Mar. 116 
Blue Ridge Insurance, Shelby 

oO, eae July 97 
Automotive Insurance, Los Angeles 

(Voluntarily Liquidating) Jan, 58 
Balboa Insurance, Los Angel's 

eee May 42 
Boston Insurance, Boston 

(Recapitalization Plan) ...........¢ July 97 
Cadillac Mutual Insurance. Detroit 

CO” eae Jan. 58 
California Union, San Francisco 

(Being Revised) ........... ...Feb. 34 


104 


Chubb & Son, New York 


(To Open Pacific Branch) ...-May 44 
Citizens General, Los Angeles 

(New Subsidiaries) ...... ; June 103 
Coal Operators Casualty. Gre onsburg 

(Declares Stock Dividend) ......../ Jan. 59 


Combined Mutual Insurance, Cotcape 
(Merger Approved) ..... Jan. 59 


Commonwealth Life & Accide mnt, St. Louis 
oa ore May 44 

Consolidated Lloyds, Dallas 
RT) Mar. 117 


Continental Casnalty. Chicago 


(A. & H. Volume Soars) ........ Mar. 117 

(To Change Domicile) ............4 Apr. 63 
Continental Insurance, New York 

CVGRGMRO TO) «4 coe cccicss Feb. 36 
Copenhagen Reinsurance, C ope nhage n 

(To Enter United States) ........Mar. 117 
Detroit National Fire. Detroit 

(Voluntary Dissolution) Jan. 59 


Dubuque Fire & Marine, Dubuque 
(Annnal Stotement) 


Eagle Fire. Newark 


Feb. 36 


(Trusteeship Ends) .............d June 104 
The Employers’ Group, Boston 

(Mullen Advanced) was: ...Jan. AO 
Employers Insurance. Birmingham 

(Adds New Funds) ....... ; Jan. 60 
European General, London 

SG a0 4: ¢-aid b's-0le-0 o's-00-6 May 44 
Excess Insurance, New York 

(Dividend Declared) ..............: July 98 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 

(Staff Changes) ..... Te .Mar. 118 
Excess Insurance, New York 

(Declares Dividend) ............ Jan. #0 

(Executive Changes) ........... June 104 
Factory Insurance, Hartford 

| re .Apr. 63 


Farm Bureau, Lincola 


(Newly Organized) .............. Feb. 36 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance, San Francis 
(Acquires Bulk of Subsidiary’s 


OP Re Apri. # 
CROW FPBEIOES) 5.nccscccce Apr. & 
(Recapitalization Plan) ..........d July # 

Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 
(Recapitalization Plans Com 

DUNNO) cccccccccceveeseceseuas Jan. @ 

Se ee Apr. © 
Founders Fire & Marine, Los Angeles 

(Multiple Line Authority) . Feb, 3 

(Talmage Resigns) .........-- Apr. & 


Founders’ Fire & Marine, Los Angeles 
(New Director) July 


Franklin Fire, Philadelphia s 
(New Diveetek) oc cesccsses ee 
General Bonding, Oklahoma City ‘ 
reer Apr. & 
General Casualty, Madison 
(Increases Capital) ..... Jan, @ 
Georgia Casualty & Surety, Athinta 
(New Company) ... 4 Jan : 
Ee eerrrrre . Mar. 1 
Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls ” 
(Staff Changes) .........--++: . July 
Glens Falls Indemnity, Glens Falls Pp 
(Receives New Money) ..- .. Feb 
Globe & Rutgers Fire, New York : 
(R.F.C. Issue Replaced) . Apr. @ 


Government 
(Change in Control) 


Omployees, Washington 
a "May 4 


Great American Group, New York Pe.” 
(Addition to Staff) ...... oa Feb. . 
(Official Changes) Ss 

Great American Insurance, New i< - 
(1947 Results) .......-+.++- 

Great Central, Peoria 1m 
(New Stock Carrier Formed)...-June “4 
(Announces Merger) ....- en eeeee June I 

Great Central Mutual, Peoria Mar 8 
| are ._ we 104 
(New Stock Carrier Formed) sonal June 


Best’s Fire and Casualty New 
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ty News 








; SYST Te? (Nar CY CE TL. Feb. 38 
ot tusurance, Dallas 

New PiPECtOVs) «---- eee eee renee eb. SS 
pot jusuralce, Sun Viego 
inads New Mouey) «.---+---e eee Jan. tl 


are Dealers mutual, Stevens Point 
(ferminating Combination 


Swereoureeevey ewer Jan. 61 
sartord Accident and inudemuity, tiurttord 
(Volume Rises) ...-------++++++- B eb. og 
(advancements) seceseeeeeeceeced Jur. 119 
Hartford bire, Hartford - “ 
(Annual Keport) ...--. steeeeeee ed ar. 119 
ijgwe Insurance, New. York : 
(uxaminaviol Criticisms Cor- — 
dneened Amalgamation) ...... teb. 3y 
(Merger Plan Approved) ........) Mur. 120 
(annual Report) ......--+-:+-- -Mar. 120 
(Merger Plans Approved) ....... -May. 46 
(To Enlarged Board) ..........--- J uly 99 
(Operational Revisions) .......... J uly 99 
(Dividend Increased) ...........-. July 99 


indemnity Insurance of N. A., Philadelphia 
(\ew Secretary) . : Loe ADE. 66 
independent Mutual, East St. Louis 


Nompany) ...---ececesesees June 105 
hem Lumbermens Mutual, Indianapolis 
(Dividends PCINO) wv cesccccencs Jan. 62 


ne C any . Philadelphi 
yrance Company of N. A.. I 
moins Reinsurance Group) ..Jan 


a 
Pad 
Dam 


(Extends British Operations) Jun. 62 
(Quits Regional Bodies) ..... --Apr. 66 
(Staff Promotions) ........ cos Ape. G6 
(Resigns from National Board) ..May. 47 
(New Directors) ...--.++++++--+-- June 105 
(Rush, Deceased) ...... sees sees .June 105 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity, New York 
(Dividend Rate Increased) ...... July 100 


International Re-Insurance, liwver 


(Dividend to Policyholders) .-Feb. 40 
Inter-Ocean Insurance, Cincinnati 
MEG) ..00scccccces- cc. seer. 120 


Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar Rapids 
SEES) ws cect c cece es cceo Mar. 121 
Inter-State Business Men's, Des Moines 


PE on c066cccscesseviecs Apr. 66 
lowa Home Mutual, Des Moines 

(Reorganizes) .............. seeee June 106 
John Marshall Insurance, Chicago 
eee Jan. 74 
(Revises Capital Structure) ......May 47 


Kevstone Mutual Casualty, Pittsburgh 
i M 


(Action Against Officers) ........ ay 47 
(Seeks Rehabilitation) ............ July 100 
Koox County Mutual, Mt. Vernon 
(Non-Assessable Cash Plan 

eS rrr Jan. 62 
la Salle Fire & Marine, Chicago 
EE SC ivctivessts ess July 100 
Liverpool & London & Globe, Liverpool 
(100 Anniversary in U. S.) ....... May 47 


Louisville Fire and Marine, Louisville 
(Comment on Severed Relations) Jan. 62 
lamber Mutual Fire, Boston 


Se OONNGOME) . .ccccccescccee May 48 
Managers Interinsurance, Los Angeles 

(New Organization) ..............May 48 
Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia 
(Oficial Staff Changes) ........May 48 
Manufacturers Fire, Philadelphia 

(Offeinl Staff Changes) .......... May 48 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 

ES ovo voc h wine ccaee Mar. 121 
(Golden Anniversary) .......... Mar. 121 
Massachusetts Bonding. Boston 
SUMMONED . 006. cccscscccced Jan. &3 
(New President Named) ..........+ Jan. 63 
SIE, isons sedis iinsle-nn'e'e Mar. 122 


Massachusetts Hospital Service, Boston 
(Executive Director Resigns) 


....Feb. 40 


Merchants Fire, New York 
(Jew marie Atuhapers) 
(csicind CRAMBONS 6. sci ccccccccall Mur. 12z 

La Melrupolituma Compania, Havana 
(Comment on Severed Kelutions) Jun. 62 

Michigan Surety, Lansing 


(Lo Enter California) ............ July 100 
Mill Owners Mutual wire, Des Moines 

(Wividend Kevisiun) ..........c00. Jun. 3 
Mount Joy Mutual, Elizabethtown 

(Uiticial Changes) .........e.ce.e.. Jan. 63 
Mutual Assurance, Hartford 

(INOW MaRAGEMeRt) 2.0.00 cccseves Jan. t4 

(ixXpanding Uperations) .......... Jan. U4 
Mutual hire, Sundy Springs 

(400th Anniversary) .............. Feb. 40 
Mutual Implement & Hardware, Owutununa 

(See Hardware Dealers Mutual) ..Jan. 1 
National Automobile & Cas., Los Anyeles 

CE -daccutinaweateniess Apr. 66 

fog I IE Pepa July 101 
National Aviation, St. Louis 

(Adopts New Titi)  .....eccceee Jan. 4 
National Fire, Hartford 

So ere eee Jun. 64 
N. J. Mfrs. Casualty, Trenton 

(Dividends to Policyholders) ....June 106 
N. J. Mfrs. Assn. Fire, Trenton 


(Dividends to Policyholders)....June 106 
North American Casualty, New York 

(ixamined) 
Northeastern Insurance, Hartford 


(Dividend Deferred) ............) ar. 123 
Northern Insurance, New York 

SS SAID, adecudpenescdiienss Feb. 40 
North River Insurance, New York 

Co 0 Fee ar. 122 
North Star Reinsurance, New 


(Capital Increase Approved) .. Jan, 64 


Norwich Union Fire, New York 


(Staff Change) wnwie-o .ae-0o-4. 0s, 
Ohio Farmers Lusurance, Lehkuoy 

(100th Anniversary) ............Mar. 123 
Old Colony Insurance, Boston 

(Acquires Casualty Affiliate) ....Apr 67 
Oregon Automobile, Portland 

(Adds New Money) .............. July 101 
Pacific National Fire, San Francisco 

(New Vice President) ........... June 106 
Pan American Casualty, Houston 

bt #R i | Tan. 64 

(To Add New Funds) ............ July 101 


Paramount Mutual, Philadelphia 


(Taken Over for Rehabilitation) Jan. 


Pawtucket Mutual Fire, Pawtucket 
(Dividend Change) ........ eb. 41 
(100th Anniversary) ............. July 101 

Pearl Assurance, London 
oe ES eer errr June 107 

Pennsylvania Accident, Philadelphia 
SIE. edsickesswedctéachs tes Mar. 123 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens, Philadelphia 


(Dividend Revisions) ............ Jan. 5 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Casualty, Philadelphia 
(Announces Dividend) May 49 


Pennsylvania Mfrs. Fire, Philadelphia 
(Announces Dividend) ay 49 
Phoenix-London Group 
(U. S. Management Changes) . Apr. 67 
Preferred Accident Insurance, New York 


(Official Staff Changes) .......... Feb. 41 
(Reech Assistant to President) ..Mar. 124 
(Official Staff Changes) ......... June 107 


Professional Business Men’s, Denver 
CRE ekcVanewecevectieesse4e July 102 
Protection Mutual Fire, Pittsburgh 


I 5 ain Cow hoa o'09 seems July 102 
Providence Washington, Providence 
(Maynard Retired) .............e¢ July 102 


Prudential Fire, Oklahoma City 
(New Reinsurance Arrangements) Apr. 67 


l’ublic National, Miami Beach 
Cree PRET cccccowwccece — 
Quebee Automobile Club, Quebee City 
(New Canadian Company) June 107 
Rhvude Island iusurance, lrovidence 


(Comment on Severed Relations) Jan. 62 
Koyal-Liverpool Group, New York 

ethos Mae» . SPAS ereee Jan. 65 

Se EE Ginicoveccecd cwaSael Apr. 68 

(Warner Deceased) ..............May 49 
Rural Fire, Dallas 


(See Furmers Cooperative) ......Mar. 109 
Rural Mutual Casualty, Madison 


(See Farm Bureau Mutual) ....Apr. 100 
St. Puul Group, St. Paul 

(Stockholders’ Reports) .......... Feb. 41 

Cr Me -. Dlasststccecconted Feb. 41 
Seabuvard Surety, New York 

(Declares Special Dividend) ...... Jan. 66 


Security Fire lnsurance, Ves Moines 


(Straight Windstorm Coverage VDis- 
FE re Jun. 66 

Security lusurance, New Haven 

Cee GND, esac i tando040ans Feb. 42 
Security Taxpayers’ Mutual, New York 

(Official Staff Changes) .......... June 108 
Selected Risks Indemnity, Branchville 

SE SE, Aneeietiamesenncuee Mar. 124 
Southern Insurance, Dallas 

(Hew TOGGRT) 6c 00cnctsesees. sian, 


Southwestern Fire & Casualty, Dallas 
(Multiple Line Carrier Forming) Apr. 68 


(To Begin Operations) ........... July 102 
Springheid Fire & Marine, Springtieid 
(Stock Offering Completed) ...... Jan. 66 


Springtield Group, Springtield 
(Multiple Line Powers Granted) Apr. 6¥ 


i ee Apr. uv 
Standard Accident, Detroit 

(Multiple Line Underwriting) ....Feb. 42 

| EERE re Mar. 125 

(To Add New Funds) ............2 Mar. 125 

(Financing Completed) .......... Apr. 69 
Standard Casualty, Lincoln 

SNE Dai claxakcthadnbheee vee Feb. 43 
Standard Casualty, Sioux Falls 

Se errr oe! 
Standard bire, Hartford 

COW EIESOOEND 6 ccccwivdercecos Feb. 43 


(See Automobile Insurance) ....Mar. 116 


State Farm Mutual, Madison 


COURS BOVEOED | océcccikcacce eg. Mige. 195 
State Farm Mutual, Bloomington 

(Automobile Rates Reduced)..... July 102 
Superior lusurauce, Dallas 

CERIO acirtbadidewadiwerséae Mar. 125 
Surgical Service, Albuquerque 

Ee Fe ree ee Jun. 66 


Texas General gee A Denver 
(Forms New Cas. Subsidiary)....June 108 
Textile Insurance, High Point 


AE “kiss odwadehdic ce cvecscll Apr. 69 
Traders & Mechanics, Lowell 
(100th Anniversary) ............. June 108 


Transcontinental Insurance, New York 
(Marine Managers Appointed)....July 102 
Underwriters at Lloyd’s, London 


(OMNIA) CRAMBOE) 2c cccccccscccces an. 66 
United States Casualty, New York 

(New Vice President) .......... Feb. 43 
United States Fire, New York 

(See North River) ............Mar. 122 


U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 


(Offer Made for Subsidiary’s 


PR ee ee 
United States Mutual, Chicago 
(Corrects Impairment) .......... Jan. 66 
Urban Mutual Fire, Harrisburg 
(Taken Over for Liguidation) ....Jan. 67 
Vigilant Insurance, New York 
(See Federal Insurance) ........ Apr. 64 





Insurance is no exception. 








The trend of growth, investments, assets, 
surplus, premiums, losses and expenses must 
be known for individual companies, groups, 
types of companies and the entire business. 


BEST'S FIRE & CASUALTY AGGREGATES 


COMPLETE KNOWLEDGE 


. . . of the history and trend of any busi- 
ness is essential to success in that business. 


plete data. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc. 


75 Fulton Street 


& AVERAGES brings all this vital data to- 
gether—in one volume and in concise, ac- 
curate and complete form. 


BEST'S AGGREGATES is the only publica- 
tion of its kind and a necessity to everyone 
in the insurance business. Write for com- 


New York 7, N. Y. 




















| LIST OF 


Accident and Casualty Insurance Co., New York, N. Y........- 









Amuiated National motels ............+. 


American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. .. 
American Credit andemnity Company, 


American Generai Group, ‘ithe, Houston, 


American Insurance Group, Newark, N. 


Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn. .. 
Anchor Insurance Co., Providence, R. I. 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Art Steel Sales Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Assurance Co. of America, New York, N. 
Atlantic Mutual Group, New York, N. Y 
Bellerive Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. ...... 


Century Insurance Company, Ltd., T he, 


Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, Cal. ..... 


Edison, Inc., Thomas A., West Orange, 


Eureka Casualty Company, Philadelphia, 


Excess Underwriters, Inc., New York, N. 





Gulf Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas 


American Fire and Cusualty Co., uriando, Fla. 


American Ke-snsurance Company, Ne w York, em # 
American Reserve Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. ..........+. 
American Surety Group, New Lork, N. Y. .....c eee eee eeeeee 


Lituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, 
Caledonian Insurance Company, The, Hartford, Conn. ........ 
Central Surety and Insurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo. ....... 


Fairfield & Ellis, Boston, Mass. ......... 
Fairfield, Ellis and Grant, Montreal, Canada .................. 
Fidelity and Deposit Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Fidelity & Guar.inty Ins. Corp., Baltimore, Md. ... 
Fire Association Group, Philadelphia, Pa 





Aidridge Company, James H., Austin, Texas ..........-6--0.055 
America Fore insurance & indemnity Group, New York, N. Y. 
American Appraisal Co., he, Milwaukee, Wis. .............++ 
American-Associated insurance Companies, St. Louis, Mo. .... 


Sultimore, Md. ........ 


‘Vexas 


American Home Fire Assurance Co., ag! ee, Ths Be cccvvdee 





Rs. ctw dvcespresceses 


eer ee 
Serre are 


New York, N. Y. .... 


Chapman Park Hotel, The, Los Ange 4k errr 
Cobb and Company, James O., Durham, N.C. ..............4.. 
eC ME ci ccncccssccocescesececeeé> 
Continental Casualty eggs wd I als Snip aielnnd sau 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N. Y. ...........2-eee00. 
Corsa & Son, Andrew J., Brooklyn, ED tn LoS 8 ate vies a4 6suee 
Cravens, Dargan & Company, Houston, Texas ................. 
Dale & Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canada ................00055 


Dotson Company, H. 8., Helena, Montana ......... NEE eG 
Se PP Sarre roe eee 
Employers Ins. Co. of Alabama, The, Birmingham, BR. neccna 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas - "RS ore 


et oun wt Se 


Excess Insurance Co. of America, New York, N. Y. ............ 


Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco, Cal. ..............+4.. 
ar PRON CR. BUGUNIE,. Ble Oe 60 cncccccccevececesisios 
pisses weeten Coce., The, New BOrk, WN. X. ... cccccccccccesses 
re Sr, PE, Be. cv ececscccsscoseeeeesessecese 
Foster & Son, J. E., Fort Worth, Texas .......-...--...+ss. eee 
ee, MOD BE, DUQUE, Els De ccsducncccddosebesepvoceves 
General Accident Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Phila., Pa. .... 
Globe and Rutgers Fire Ins. Co., New York, Ws Mic acpavuces 
Gray Manufacturing Co., Hartford, REP 


Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada .............. 87 Tressel and Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ............esum 

Hawkeye Casualty Co., Des Moines, Iowa ...............00000- 55 Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas i an 
Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., New —— ON. Y. ccc eeccecseecees 86 United States Casualty Co., New York, N. Y. ay 

Home Insurance Co., The, New a eee 25 United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. ......uil 
Howard & Co., Robert, Montreal, as dhdnnctd aan dedausana 7 Utilities Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. .... os .# 
Hunter, Lyon, Inc., Miami, ME ee teas gic mcaa 86 Van Houten & Sherwood Co., Jersey City, N. J. . 8 
Inland Agency, The, Columbus, Ohio .................0e0ccees 86 Walker & Lippitt, Miami, WON ca cae weeec eee en 
Insurance Co., of N. A., Philadelphia, Pa. ...... Inside Front Cover Washington Fire & Marine Ins. Co. : Louis, Mo. ee 
Insurance Co., State of Pa., = are 47 Western Surety Company, Sioux : ‘ills, 4k can aay || 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa ............ 66 White & Camby, Inc., New York, ee 
Jones & Proctor Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada ................ 7 Willis, Faber & Co., Montreal, Cc aie Sasetbine oe 
Kelle, Inc., John J., Brooklyn, 0 Nt 87 Wilson & Co., Ltd., E., Toronto, Canada ...........++ses0smme 
Kolob Corp., The, Salt Lake hash Dt dethsvarcibhoekiesecenece 7 Wolfe, Corcoran & ‘idee. New r—% i oe i 
L. Mers Studio, pew a ee ree 52 Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. i 
Lauckner, Ine., O. O., va Wy ALT, LEAT ED 86 Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y " 
Legge,& Co., Inc., a, ONT MOU, DE. Be vec cccsccsccceese ve Wright Agency, Inc., The, New York, N. Y. ..... & 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 
our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
Che CNational Nagazine of Insurance 





....-Back Cover Moyer Agency, inc., R. Kirk, New crieuns, La. 
4 


103 Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn., Seattle, Wash. ....:c28 





107 Sheridan & Co., I. J.. CRICARO, TNL. ..cess cc vccscrseweseee 


101 Southgate Company, Ww alter, Dallas, Texas .....;...cssem 





Leonhart and Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
50 Lioyd-«homas Co., I he, c hicago, * FS ree 
386 Loyalty Group, Newark, See eer inside tack 9 
37 Mackubin, Legg & Co., Baltimore, Md. ........ 

Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, ‘texas ............ 
39 Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Co., Philade _ hia, ‘Pa. 
85 Marine Office of America, New 1 ork, Se aaa: 
63 marenel & Coe. A. W., BOWOEE, N. dg. wo 0ccccccccccccasun 
46 Maryland Casualty Co., baltimore, md. .................,, 
24 Meiling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 0 oneal 
47 Mississippi Valley Underwriters, Louisville, Ky. ........, 
22 Montgomery Agency, Inc., Philadelphia, ta. ..........,., 













Mutual enefit Health & Ace., Omaha, Neb. 
51 National Adjusters, Inc., New York, 2 eae 
52 National Fire Group, The, Hartford, Conm. ........cs08 
68 National Retailers Mutual Ins. Co., Chic. go, aa 
53 National Surety Corporation, New York, ' own 
14 National Union and Birmin; — Group, Phetabons rh, “Pa. : 
65 Nelson & Stross, New York, Ths ngs 0 pa ha lnkne « onl 
76 New Amsterdam Casualty hg Baltimore, Md. .. 

Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., The, New York, N. ¥.. 
99 Northern Insurance Co., New York. N. Y. 
















90 Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society, Ltd., New York, N. 
81 Ohio Farmers Insurance Company, Le »Roy, Uhio ......0m 
61 Pacific Coast Fire Ins. Co., New York, N. ES 
Pacific National Fire Ins. Co., San francisco, Cal. 

S6 Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, W heeling, W. Va. ; 

91 Pearl American Group, The, New irork, N. ¥. 
95 Phoenix-Connecticut Group, Hartford, Conn. « wi 
33 Pollard, J. R., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma ..............., 
86 Potomac Insurance Co., Washington, Lb). C 

















86 Preferred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, Kan. ...............0 
91 Providence Washington Ins. Co., Providence, R. I. ........ 
56 Redmond & Shaughnessy, Ltd., Montreal, Canada .......,, 
86 ee Ge OO, BORE, COMED. 6 o:< o0:0:s.5,00 00,00 6.0064 66.0406 eee 






15 Reed, Shaw & McNaught, Montreal, Canada ............. 
72 teinsurance Underwriters, Inc.. San France isco, Cal. 










70 Remington Rand (Systems Division), New York, N. ¥. .. 
60 Remington Rand (Photo Records Division), New York, 
40 Remington Rand (Photo Records Division), New York, N. 
















99 Rimmer & Company, Frank, Dallas, Texas .............. 
86 Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. ............... 
91 Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. .........se0n 







44 St. Louis Fire & Marine Insurance Co., St. L ouis, Mo. ... 
57 Be. Paws Gromm, Bt. Pawel, WM. 0c scsccccccvececcun 
26 Santa Rita Hotel, Tueson, Arizona .................0... 
43 Security Fire Insurance Co., Davenport, lowa ............. 












36 Soundscriber Corp., The, New Haven, Conn. ............. 






86 Spear and Co., inc., San Francisco, Cal. 
Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich. er 

59 Summers, Joe W., San Antonio, Texas ..............+. 

47 Sun Insurance Office Limited, New York, N. Y. ...... 

3 Sure Sign Co., Stewart Manor, New York . —_ 

49 Swiss Reinsurance Company, New York, N. Y. 
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ANOTHER TRAFFIC DEATH AND TWO WRECKED CARS BECAUSE 
SOMEONE TOOK A CHANCE! 
More than 98%, of all automobile fatalities 


need never have occurred. Less speed and 
more care would have prevented this one. 





Firemen’s Insurance Compony of Newark, N. J. Milwouvkee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Orgonized 18655 Orgonized 1852 


The Girard Fire & Morine Insurance Company Royol Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 


Orgenized 1853 Orgonized 1906 


National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Compony The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Orgonized 1866 Orgonised 1874 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1870 Orgonised 1909 


NCE Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 
HOME OFFICE . 10 PARK PLACE + NEWARK I, NEW JERSEY 
Canadian Departments Southwestern Dept. Pacific Department 


535 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. 912 Commerce St. 220 Bush St. 
465 Boy St., Toronto, Ontario Dollas 2, Texas San Francisco 6, Collif. 


Western Department Foreign Department 
12 So. LaSolle St. 111 John St., New York 7, New York 
Chicago 3, Illinois 206 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 

















Ree-wmsuvunce 
CASUALTY 


FIDELITY 
SURETY 


eAMERICAN | 
RE-INSURANCE CO. 


99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 

















